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v3) N November last the Library of the 

» British Museum acquired a remark- 
é able volume containing twenty-four 
pe 





entirely unknown English Courants of 
$@ 1620, 1621. Before describing them 
with the detail which their importance deserves, 
it will bé desirable to summarize our present 
knowledge of early newspapers of that period. 
The excellent and exhaustive article on News- 
papers in the Encyclopedia Britannica mentions 
the two newsletters entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers in June, 1619, and November, 1621, and 
‘the “Courant or Weekly Newes from foreign 
parts” of Oétober 9, 1621—‘“‘taken out of the 
High Dutch”—mentioned by John Nichols 
(Literary Anecdotes, iv, 38).’ Of these three no 
copy is known to exist. The Encyclopedia then 
adds: ‘But in May, 1622, we arrive at a regular 
weekly newspaper which may still be seen in the 
British Museum. The Stationers’ Registers con- 
tain an entry on May 18th of “A Currant of 
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generall newes. Dated in 14th May last”; no 
copy of this issue is preserved, but what is pre- 
sumably the next number is to be found in the 
Burney colleétion. It is entitled “The 23rd of 
May—‘ The Weekely Newes from Italy, Germany, 
&c.’ London, printed by J. D. for Nicholas Bourne 
and Thomas Archer.” On many subsequent num- 
bers the name of Nathaniel Butter appears in con- 
nexion sometimes with Bourne and sometimes 
with Archer; so that there was probably an even- 
tual partnership in the new undertaking. Archer 
is known as a publisher of “ relations” since 1603 ; 
he died in 1634. Butter had published “‘ Newes 
from Spaine” in 1611, and he continued to be a 
publisher of news until 1641, if not later, and 
died in 1664.’ To this summary the ‘Times’ 
‘Printing Number’ of roth September, 1912, adds 
nothing of any importance to the matter in hand. 
The new Courants are single sheets, folio, varying 
in size from 223 mm. to 302 mm., and all in 
Black Letter type, except Nos. 1, 8, 9, 12, 13 and 
19; sixteen are printed at Amsterdam, of which 
thirteen are from the press of George Veseler, and 
three from that of Broer Jonson; six printed at 
London for N. B.—z.e., Nathaniel Butter; one at 
Alkmaar by M. H., and one at the Hague by 
Adrian Clarke. In chronological order they run 
as follows :— 


1. 2 Dec., 1620. Without title. “The new tydings 
out of Italie are not yet com. 
Out of Weenen, the 6. Novem- 
ber.” G&e. ..: 
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Imprinted at Amsterdam by 
George Veseler, Ao. 1620. The 
2 of Decemember (sic). And are 
to be sold by Petrus Keerius,’ 
dwelling in the Calverstreete, in 
the uncertain time. 

. 23 Dec., 1620. Corrant out of Italy, Germany, &c. 
Imprint similar to No. 1. 


N 


3. 21 Jan., 1621. do. do. 

4. 31 Mar., 1621. Courant out of Italy, Germany, &c. 
do. 

5s. 9 Apr., 1621. do. do. 

6. § July, 1621. Courant Newes out of Italy, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Poland, &c. 
Printed at Amsterdam, By George 
Veseler. The 5. of July. 

7. 9 July, 1621. do. do. 

8. g July, 1621. Corante, or, Newes from Italy, 


Germanie, Hungarie, Spaine and 
France. 1621. Printed at Am- 
stelredam by Broer Jonson . 
the 9. of July, 1621. 

9. 1§ July, 1621. Similar to No. 6. 

0. 20 July, 1621. Similar to No. 8, substituting Poland, 
Bohemia for Spaine. Theimprint 
describes Broer Jonson as ‘ Cor- 
ranter to his Excellencie.’ 

11. 29 July, 1621. Newes from the Low Countries. 

Printed at Altmore by M H, 
July 29. 1621. 


t This Petrus Keerius, or Pieter van den Keere, was a notable 
engraver and publisher of maps, as well as a bookseller. His 
curious sign ‘den onseeckeren Tijt’ is the equivalent of mutabile 
tempus, which occurs in emblems; and since Tijt stands for both 
time and tide, there is evident allusion to his name, Peter of the 
Turn, 
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23. 


13. 


14. 


1S. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


2 Aug., 


9 Aug., 


10 Aug., 


6 Sept., 


12 Sept., 


do. 


18 Sept., 
24 Sept., 


30 Sept., 


1621. 


1621. 


1621. 


1621. 


1621. 


1621. 
1621. 


1621. 
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Corante, or, Newes from Italy, 
Germany, Hungaria, Bohemia, 
Spaine and Dutchland. 1621. 
Imprinted by Broyer Johnson 
Corantere to his Excellency. 

News from the Low Countries, 
or a Courant out of Bohemia, 
Poland, Germanie, &c. Printed 
at Amsterdam by loris Veseler. 
August 9. anno Dom. 1621. 

Corante, or, Newes from Italy, 
Germany, Hungaria, Polonia, 
France and Dutchland. 1621. 
Imprinted at the Hage by Adrian 
Clarke, the 10. of August. 
1621. 

The Courant out of Italy and 
Germany, &c. At Amsterdam, 
Printed by George Veseler, etc. 


do. do. 
[Another issue, containing later 
news. | 
do. do. 


Corante, or, Newes from Italy, 
Germany, Hungarie, Spaine and 
France. 1621. London. 
Printed for N. B. September 
the 24. 1621. Out of the Hie 
Dutch Coppy printed at Franck- 
ord.' 

Corante, or, Weekely newes from 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Bohemia, France and the 
Low Countreys. Printed at 


t Probably from the Frankturter Zeitung, but no copy is avail- 
able for reference. 
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London for N.B. according to 
the Dutch copy, etc. 


21. 2 Oct., 1621. do. London. Printed for 
N.B. . . . out of the Hie 
Dutch Coppy. 

22. 6 Oct., 1621. do. [Imprint similar to 
No. 20.] 

23. 11 Oct., 1621. do. London. Printed tor 
N.B. . . . Out of the Low 
Dutch Coppy. 

24. 22 Oct., 1621. do. London, Printed for 
N.B. . . . Out of the High Dutch 
Copy. 


Here for the first time we see the gradual growth 
of the first English weekly newspaper, which 
appeared intermittently from December, 1620, to 
August, 1621, but from the 6th of September was 
issued weekly, and on the 3oth actually assumes 
the title of ‘Corante, or Weekly Newes.’ It is 
evident from the mention of the ‘Courant or 
Weekly Newes’ of gth October, 1621, by Nichols, 
that others were issued and may still survive, and 
it is interesting to notice that this very number 
for gth Oétober is the one following that of 2nd 
Oétober, with which it is clearly identical in title 
and form. 

The outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in 
1618, in which the whole continent of Europe 
became speedily interested, even where not actually 
involved, caused such a demand for information 
that Abraham Verhoeven of Antwerp began in 
1619 to publish, at irregular intervals, a newsletter, 
for which he obtained a privilege early in 1620. 
Each number consisted of eight pages in small 
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quarto, and was duly sanctioned by the ecclesias- 
tical authority. It gradually became known as the 
Gazette of Antwerp, and from 1621 it has a 
running number. Verhoeven’s publication, issued 
in the Spanish Netherlands, was thus the recognized 
organ of the Catholic party, and naturally took care 
that the Evangelica] dogs should not have the best 
of it. These Courants, on the other hand, appear 
to be printed in the Protestant interest, or, rather, 
are translations of either printed or manuscript 
newsletters issued in that interest. In no case do 
they appear to be translations of the Gazette of 
Antwerp, for the details under corresponding dates 
are entirely different. There is in the British 
Museum a ‘ Courante uyt Italien, Duytsland, &c.,’ 
of 12th February, 1621, printed by Veseler, but 
unfortunately there is no English Courant of that 
month for comparison. In the catalogue of the 
vast collection of Dutch pamphlets in the Royal 
Library at the Hague, there is no mention of a 
single Courant of this period, although the Gazette 
of Antwerp is dealt with exhaustively. As a fair 
instance of the different points of view, the 
Courant, in an account of the Siege of Juliers in 
September, 1621, says: ‘They have made a sally 
out upon the enemy and skirmished with them, 
which the Spaniards had a sour taste of’; while 
the Gazette of Antwerp reports: ‘Those within 
the town have made some sorties, with little 
profit.” The claim of Broer Jonson to be ‘Cor- 
ranter to His Excellency’ (Nos. 10, 12) looks like 
a counterblast to the official imprimatur of the 
Antwerp Gazette, 
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The news chiefly consists of reports of the move- 
ments of troops under their various commanders, 
and the pages are filled with the doings of the 
Prince of Orange, Wallenstein, Count Mansfeld, 
Count Vanden Bergh, Count Bucquoi, Bethlem 
Gabor, the Great Turk and the Pope. There are 
some interesting paragraphs concerning the trans- 
port of large sums of money for the support of the 
war, and the arrival of treasure-ships in Spain from 
the West Indies. Among these matters of high 
import there are some less interesting but much 
more entertaining. For instance, under date of 
28th July, 1621, from Cologne, we read :-— 


Some fewe dayes past, there came to Collen a holy 
Italian Frier of the Woldoenders order of the Cormelites, 
whom the common people judgeth to be a Prophet, 
because that hee had fore-told the Victory of the Emperor 
against the King of Bohemia, and obtained it by his 
fervent prayers. He is here received with so great 
devotion, that it is almost impossible to relate it, because 
that thorough the great presse of people, hee could not 
get with his Horse-litter through the streetes of the Citie, 
whereupon some rubbed their Beads to his garments, 
others cut small peeces of his holy Cowle, and he that 
might kisse his hand, esteemed himselfe most happy. In 
summa, all those that were creeple, deafe, blinde, dumbe, 
and diseased came running to him, who in time may 
yet be cured. Our Elector, having knowledge of his 
arrivall, came suddainly to him, who with great intreatings 
got the staffe of the holy man. 

10 Aug., 1621, from Venice: ‘The famous Pirate, 
Samson, hath desyred of this Seigniory, a free incoming 
with all his, and as some thinck: for to inhabite to Pola 
in Istria: upon which condition he offers to this Seigniory 
36. wel armed shipps with one million of gold for a gift 
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against tyme of need: more-over two millions of gold, 
for ten in the hondert, besides other conditions: the 
Secretary Ancelay hath already commission to treate with 
him of these things.’ 

19 Aug., 1621, from Prague: ‘Concernin Hongarie and 
Moravie, little can be said of it because that 2 posts from 
Vienna have already bin turned back, housoever some 
certen carriers bringes niewes, that the Hongres ar 
certeyn thousand strong, who doe overrunne from Vienna 
unto Moravie, and doe burn and spoyle and kill all that 
they meet with all, wich makes here a trible-feare: and 
wee know not whether the Posts have bin taken or 
maide awaye.’ 

18 Sept., 1621, from Amsterdam: ‘We understand 
that som sertayne Merchants ships of Holland coming 
from Ittalie and thinking to passe the strait of Gybralter 
and with the most part to goe to the Margaret in West- 
Inges to fetch sallt, there came 9 great Ships and sayled 
Amongst them, first shooting with powder alone as if they 
did in tend no hurt, but beeing Amongst them they 
presently shot as Enimies att them, the Hollanders sayled 
most of them presently, out of the fleet, and the re- 
mainders defended themselves valiantly, because the 
Spaniards had very greate ordinance and beeing so strong 
for the other, so that we here they have taken and sonck 
3 Hollanders: now whether this shal be suffered, that the 
King of Spaine shall acknowledge us for free Lands, and 
yett attempt as Enimies against our Merchants Ships with 
deceit, time will reveale.’ 


This question about the right to take salt from 
Venezuela, either from the island of Margarita or 
from Punta de Araya, had been a long standing 
cause of quarrel between the Dutch and the 
Spaniards. The Dutch needed it for their great 
fish-curing establishments, and were always ready 
to run any risk to obtain it. 
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21 Aug., 1621, from Rome: ‘ Here by commandement 
of the Pope there are costly swaddling bands, mantles, 
and other blankets made, they are embroidered with gold, 
silver and other costly workes, to present unto the 
Queene of Spaine against she is brought to bed of her 
first child, amounting to the vallew of 10000 crownes.’ 

26 Aug., 1621, from Prague: ‘ Colonell Paradise that 
was wounded with a shot before Tabor, is come hether to 
be healed, and the Surgions are determined to cut out the 
Bullet that lies betweene his Nose and his Eyes.’ 

8 Sept., 1621: ‘The Marquesse Spinola at his comming 
to Wesell, thought here and there to worke wonders, but 
the coming of the illustrious Prince of Orange, whose eye 
pries so narrowly into his proceedings, as he knowes not 
where to begin, and therefore hath sent most of his army 
to Guylicke, where he will bee as well looked unto as he 
was at Wesell, and will find Gulicke furnished with 
famous experienced souldiers.’ 

24 Sept., 1621, from Heidelberg: ‘From Denmarke 
out of the Sound, it is said that there were 4000 Soul- 
diers come ther out of England, to goe to serve the King 
of Poland, but the King would not suffer them to passe.’ 

19 Sept., 1621, from Amsterdam: ‘ Yesterday there 
came a ship hether from Cape Verde laden with Elephants 
teeth, and other wares, and three Ships from Greeneland 
reasonably well laden.’ 

30 Sept., 1621, from Vienna: ‘ There are great num- 
bers of red mice here in this country, that doe great hurt 
to the Corne on the Land and in the barne.’ 


G. F. Barwick. 
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QUARTO EDITIONS OF 
JULIUS CASAR. 


eh) LTHOUGH innumerable books have 
ec been written about Shakespeare and 
“7 his works collectively and individually, 
# there are still points of interest to be 
noted and seétions of the field which are 
but little known and of which little has been written. 
One such neglected corner contains those quarto 
editions of his plays which appeared after the First 
Folio, 1623, and before the end of the seventeenth 
century. It is true that their value from a literary 
point of view is but slight, as there is no reason to 
believe that any edition, folio or quarto, published 
after 1623, contains any new material or represents 
any attempt on the part of the publisher to revise 
or improve the accepted text. Still, they are inter- 
esting when considered as proofs of the popularity 
of our greatest poet at this early period; and the 
reasons for many editions of one play and none of 
another, the adaptations and curtailments which 
were introduced by one or another dramatist or actor 
to fit the needs of his particular day, are in them- 
selves instructive to a student of the times. From 
a bibliographical point of view the peculiarities 
shown in these so-called ‘ Players’ Quartos’ are most 
absorbing, and it is a bibliographical point of view 
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which is taken in this sketch of one of Shakes- 
peare’s greatest plays, ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 

Why ‘Julius Cesar’ was not printed in quarto 
before its appearance in the First Folio we do 
not know, but in the Stationers’ Register under 
8th November, 1623, it is mentioned as one of the 
sixteen plays in the First Folio not ‘formerly entred 
to other men.’ From the appearance of the Folio 
until the suppression of the theatres in 1643, few 
separate editions of Shakespeare’s plays appear, and 
‘Julius Cesar’ is not among them. When the 
theatres re-opened under Charles II in 1660, one of 
the plays acted by Killigrew’s company was ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ with the following cast :—Julius Cesar, 
Bell; Cassius, Mohun; Brutus, Hart; Anthony, 
Kynaston; Calpurnia, Mrs. Marshall; Portia, 
Mrs. Corbet. The first record we can find of a 
presentation of the piece was by Heming in 1613, 
though we know that it was acted at the time it 
was first written, about 1601. It was a favourite 
part with Hart, and from this time on was very 
popular, but still did not appear separately in print 
until after 1682, when Betterton and his company 
revived it at Drury Lane. It is to this first separ- 
ate edition, with its immediate successors, that we 
wish to call attention. 

It has generally been considered that the first 
edition was undated, appearing about 1680, and 
that it was followed by the dated editions of 1684 
and 1691; some cataloguers have suggested that 
there was a second undated edition appearing 
between 1690 and 1696, but no careful collations 
or descriptions have been given, and the whole 
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matter is passed over as of little importance. In 
the Shakespeare collection of Mr. W. A. White, 
of Brooklyn, New York, are found copies of the 
two dated editions and of three undated editions, 
differing slightly as to text, but set up entirely 
separately, and all, as I hope to show, issued between 
1682 and 1691. Among the Shakespeare quartos 
from the celebrated Huth collection, now at the 
Elizabethan Club at New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., 
is another undated edition differing slightly from 
the three in Mr. White’s colleétion, but of the 
same period. Here we have six different printings 
within the short space of nine years, truly a remark- 
able output even for one of the most popular of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, and a favourite with the 
greatest actor of his time, Thomas Betterton. 
Why the play was reprinted so often, and what 
was the size of each edition, can now hardly even 
be conjectured. Indeed, it seems probable that 
there may be other editions of the same period 
yet undescribed, for the differences are so slight that 
only an actual comparison of the books, or fac- 
simile reproductions of them, will enable even an 
expert to distinguish the variations in type, 
punctuation, etc., which show that they are dis- 
tinét reprintings, and not corrections in the press. 
In this article we give the lined-off titles, colla- 
tions and pagination, and catchwords, so as to enable 
the owner of an undated quarto to tell whether 
his copy differs in these points from those here 
described. In addition to noting these particulars, 
we have endeavoured to make clear our reasons 
for calling the dated edition of 1684 the first, and 
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for assigning all the undated editions to the 
period between that and 1691. It has not been 
possible to settle definitely the order of the undated 
quartos, but we have tentatively arranged them 
as seems most reasonable, and given to them the 
numbers 2-5. 


Quarto I. 


Julius Cefar. / A / TRAGEDY. / As it is Now 
ACTED, / AT THE / Theatre Royal. / WRITTEN / 
By William Shake/peare. / (type ornament) / LONDON, / 
Printed by H. H. Jun. for Hen. Heringman and R. 
Bentley in / Rujffel-fireet in Covent-Garden, and fold by 
Jofeph Knight and / Francis Saunders at the Blew Anchor 
in the Lower Walk of the / New Exchange in the Strand. 
1684. 


Collation: Title, one leaf; B-H, four leaves each; I, two 
leaves. Two unnumbered pages, pp. 1-60. Page 8 
is unnumbered, 15 is marked 51. Catchwords: Bi, 
Surgeon; Ci, Thy; Di, And; Ei, My; Fi, Cry; 
Gi, To; Hi, Ca/fft. 


Quarto 2. 


Julius Caefar. / A / TRAGEDY. / As it is Now 
ACTED, / AT THE / Theatre Royal. / WRITTEN 
BY / WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. / (type orna- 
ment) / LONDON, / Printed by H. H. Jun for Hen 
Herringman and R. Bentley in {| Ruffel-ftreet in Covent 
Garden, and fold by Jofeph Knight and / Francis Saunders 
at the Blew Anchor in the Lower Walk of the / New- 
Exchange in the Strand. 
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Collation: A-H, four leaves each. Two unnumbered 
pages, pp. I, 4-18, 91, 20-40, 33-48, 57, 50, 51, 60, 
61, 54, 55, 64. Catchwords: Bi, Sleek-; Ci, Brus; 
Di, Caef: What; Ei, He; Fi, Then; Gi, Bru.; 
Hi, Ca/f. 


QuarTo 3. 


Julius Cefar. / A / TRAGEDY. / As it is now 
ACTED / AT THE / Theatre Royal. / WRITTEN 
BY / WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. / (type-ornament) / 
LONDON. / Printed by H.H. Jun. for Hen. Herring- 
man, and R. Bentley in / Ruffel-ftreet in Covent-Garden, 
and fold by Jofeph Knight and / Francis Saunders at the 
Blew-Anchor in the Lower Walk of the / Nuw-Exchange 
in the Strand. 


Collation: A-H, four leaves each. Pages [1]-64; pp. 
46 and 47 are wrongly marked 47 and 46. Catch- 
words: A2, Cod/. Nay; Bi, Sleek-; Ci, Brutus; 
Di, Cu.; Ei, He; Fi, Then; Gi, Bru-; Hi, 
Caffi. 


QuarTo 4. 


Julius Cefar; / A/ TRAGEDY. / As it is now 
ACTED / AT THE / Theatre Royal. / WRITTEN 
BY / WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. / (type-ornament) / 
LONDON. / Printed by H.H. Jun. for Hen. Herringman, 
and R. Bentley in / Ruffel-/treet in Covent-Garden, and 
fold by Jofeph Knight and / Francis Saunders at the Blew- 
Anchor in the Lower Walk of the / New-Exchange in the 
Sirand. 


Collation: A-H, four leaves each. Pages [1]-64; p. 15 
is marked 51. Catchwords: This is a line-for-line 
reprint of Quarto 3, and the catchwords are all the 
same, except on Di, which has ‘Ca/-’ correétly, 
instead of ‘ Culp.’ 
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Quarto 5. 


Julius Cefar: / A / TRAGEDY, / As it is now 
ACTED / AT THE / Theatre-Royal. / WRITTEN 
BY / WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. / (type-ornament) / 
LONDON: / Printed by H.H. Jun’ for Hen. Herring- 
man and R. Bentley in / Ruffel-/treet in Covent-garden, and 
fold by Jofeph Knight and / Francis Saunders, at the Blue 
Anchor in the Lower Walk of / the New-Exchange in the 
Strand. 

Collation: A-G, four leaves each; H, two leaves. Pages 
[t]-60. Catchwords: A2, What; Bi, Bru.; Ci, 
[Afide. / Caff.; Di, And; Ei, And; Fi, ACT; 
Gi, And; Hi, I fhall. 


Quarto 6. 


Julius Cefar. / A / TRAGEDY. / As it is now 
Acted / AT THE / Theatre Royal. / Written by / 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, / (type-ornament) / 
LONDON, / Printed for Henry Herringman, and Richard 
Bentley / at the Poft-Houfe, in Ru/fel-/treet, Covent- / 
Garden, 1691. 

Collation: A-H, four leaves each; Ai blank and lacking ; 
two unnumbered leaves (the first blank and lacking) ; 
pp. 1-60. Catchwords: A 3, Sir; Bi, Is; Ci, Upon; 
Di, Caius; Ei, Cask.; Fi, Al.; Gi, Dafh; Hi, 
Caff 


By comparing these six titles we see that the 
first five differ only in type, punctuation, etc., 
while the sixth has an entirely different imprint. 
As this sixth is dated 1691, and is practically a 
line-for-line reprint of the edition of 1684, we will 
not discuss it further than to say that although it 
was printed after the others, its slight variations 
from Quarto 1 do not throw any light on the 
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sequence of the undated editions. As regards the 
other five titles, although the differences are very 
slight, it is possible to decide from them to which 
of these editions, if any, a given title belongs. 
There is nothing in them, however, to assist us as 
to the proper sequence of the quartos; but when 
we compare the collations, it appears that Quarto 1 
has ‘title, one leaf; B to I2, four leaves each,’ 
while all the others begin with Ai and run regu- 
larly to the end. It is a well-known faé in 
seventeenth century books that the first edition in 
a given size, set up from manuscript or from a 
printed book of another size, often follows this 
style in the collation. The text was set up first, 
beginning with Bi, signature A being left for the 
preliminary matter, which was set up later; if 
there was not enough matter to fill out all of A 
the unnecessary numbers were omitted, and if too 
much other signature marks, * or , etc., were 
added. On the other hand, with the later editions, 
the printer had the volume before him, and knew 
just how much space to allow for preliminary 
leaves, so that the signature marks could run 
regularly from Ai to the end, as they do in 
Quartos 2-6. We know that the first of these 
quartos, whichever it was, must have been set up 
from one of the three folios already in existence, 
and if we consider that of 1684 the first, the 
general rule holds good, otherwise we cannot 
account for the collation. 

When we examine the form of the quartos, we 
find that Quartos 1-4 are all much alike, evidently 
set up one from another, and differing only as the 
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carelessness or peculiarities of the various printers 
caused this or that small alteration. Quarto 5, 
however, is entirely different; it is much better 
printed than the others, has a three-line note in 
regard to the scene at the bottom of Dramatis 
Persone on verso title, has fuller stage directions 
throughout, seems from various indications in the 
text to have been printed from an edited rather than 
an acting text, as the others were, and, finally, shows 
more resemblance to the Fourth Folio, which 
appeared from Herringman’s press in 1685, than 
do the others, which seem to have been taken 
from a copy of the First Folio corrected for acting. 
On page 3, line 2, we find ‘ Enter Flavius, Murellus,’ 
etc., which agrees with the four folios; this is 
Murellus’s only appearance, and in all the other 
quartos we find ‘ Murellus’ changed to ‘ Caska,’ 
who has other lines in the play, this change per- 
mitting the company to dispense with one actor. 
The same thing occurs on page 11, line 47, where 
this one reads ‘ Enter Caska and Cicero,’ as in all the 
folios ; in the other quartos Cicero’s name is changed 
to ‘Trebonius,’ who has other lines, thus again 
dispensing with an unnecessary actor. But in all 
the quartos, owing to the carelessness of the 
printer, the exit of this character is not changed, 
and we have ‘ Exit Cicero,’ not ‘ Trebonius’ ! 

In comparing twenty-three readings from differ- 
ent parts of the play, we find that in Quarto 1 ten 
agree with Folio 1 and differ from Folio 4; while 
in no case do we find one agreeing with Folio 4 
but differing from Folio 1. In Quarto 2, seven 
agree with Folio 1 as against Folio 4, while only 
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one agrees with Folio 4 as against Folio 1. 
Quartos 3 and 4 (which are undoubtedly printed 
one from the other) have five like Folio 1 and one 
like Folio 4; while Quarto 5 has only one agree- 
ing with Folio 1 and not with Folio 4, and eight 
like Folio 4 and not like Folio 1. Other readings 
might give other results, but it seems probable 
that this Quarto 5, which is so different in form 
from the others, was not set up from them, though 
it appeared from the same press at about the same 
time, as we shall show later on. 

To return now to Quartos 1-4, all much alike and 
all apparently issued in quick succession to supply 
the demand created by Betterton’s fine presentation 
of this great tragedy in which he played the part of 
Brutus. In Quarto 1, page 16, line 8, we find 
‘Who doth desire to see you’: in Quarto 2,‘ Who 
desire to see you’ (the printer has dropped the 
‘“doth’); Quartos 3 and 4, ‘Who desires to see 
you’ (corrected but different). Quartos 1 and 2, 
page 27, line 13, ‘ Run Lucius, and commend me to 
my Lord’; Quarto 3, ‘ Run Iu-ius, and commend 
me’ (the ‘L’ is carelessly changed to ‘I’ and the 
‘c’ dropped) ; Quarto 4, ‘Run Julius, and commend 
me’ (‘Lucius’ was right, but in supplying the 
missing letter the printer has taken it for granted 
that the name should be ‘Julius’). Quarto 1, 
page 28, line 21, ‘These couchings and these 
lowly Courtesies’; Quarto 2, ‘and these lowly 
Conrtesies’ (‘u wrongly changed to‘n’); Quarto 
3, ‘and these lowly Courties’ (in correcting the 

n’ the ‘es’ was left out); Quarto 4, ‘and these 
lowly Courtiers’ (again the wrong word). In 
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these cases Quartos 5 and 6 agree with Quarto 1. 
These readings establish a claim for the order in 
which we have arranged the quartos. 

It now remains to show why it is impossible 
that any of these quartos could have appeared 
before 1682, and probable that all except Quarto 6 
were published between 1684 and 1688. With 
the return of Charles II and the opening of the 
theatres in 1660-1661, two companies were formed; 
the first, called the ‘ King’s Servants,’ was organ- 
ized by Thomas Killigrew and played from 1663 
to 1682 at the Drury Lane Theatre; the second, 
under the patronage of the Duke of York, was 
managed by Sir William Davenant at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where they played from 1662 to 1671, and 
then removed to Dorset Garden. In 1682 the two 
companies combined under Charles Killigrew at 
Drury Lane, and the first performance given by 
the united company was on 16th November, 1682. 
On the verso of the title of each of these quartos is 
a list of Dramatis Persone giving the names of the 
actors; these names are not those of the earlier 
presentation by the Killigrew Company before 
1671, when Hart played Brutus, but include ten 
from Davenant’s Company, five from Killigrew’s, 
and six whom we have not been able to trace. 
This proves conclusively that the first edition could 
not have been printed until after the junction of 
the two companies, 16th November, 1682, and we 
have no reason for supposing that the play was put 
on at once. 

We are also able to check up the dates of publi- 
cation from the imprint which is common to 
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Quartos 1-5. Henry Herringman was the first of 
the great wholesale publishers who preferred to sell 
most of his books through other book-stores, and 
we find in the Term Catalogues and from the 
imprints of his publications that he employed 
different booksellers as his agents; we have not 
been able to trace a single sale through ‘Joseph 
Knight and Francis Saunders’ earlier thah 1684 or 
later than 1688, but after that date we find sales 
through Saunders alone, Knight having, for some 
reason, dropped out. We also find that H. Her- 
ringman, Sr., was publishing at the ‘Anchor in 
Lower Walk of the New-Exchange’ from 1660 
to 1682, and did not turn over his retail shop to 
Knight and Saunders and move to Russel-street 
until some time in 1684. These faéts, taken in 
conjunction with the evidence of the actors’ names, 
would seem to limit Quartos 1-5 to the period 
between 1684 and 1688, and dispose finally of the 
generally accepted theory that the first edition 
appeared about 1680. When we consider the 
bibliographical evidence of the irregular collation of 
the dated quarto of 1684, and the textual evidence 
of the various readings given above, it seems pro- 
bable, to say the least, that the order of publication 
was: Quarto 1, dated 1684; Quartos 2-5, un- 
dated ; Quarto 6, dated 1691. 
HenriETTA C. BARTLETT. 
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LETTERS OF BISHOP FISHER, 
1521-3. 


m™ INCE my communication concerning 
. fe bishop Fisher’s sermons against Luther 
YY (3rd Series, III. 55) I have met with 





c —, of the Bishop by his chaplain, 
Richard Sharpe, to Dr. Nicholas Metcalfe, Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon 
of Middlesex, which, from internal evidence, can 
be dated circa 1521-3. 

These letters are printed with some notes b 
Mr. R. F. Scott (now Master of St. John’s College) 
in ‘The Eagle’ of March, 1893 (vol. xvii, 470-8), 
and I have extracted the five here reprinted by the 
courtesy of Mr. R. F. Scott, because they contain 
references to the first of these sermons against 
Luther, incidentally to John Siberch’s printing at 
Cambridge, early references to John Gough, 
Wynkyn de Worde, John Reynes, and others, of 
interest to bibliographers as containing new and 
important information. 

The writer, Richard Sharpe, finds no place in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ nor in 
Cooper’s ‘Athenae Cantabrigienses.’ He proceeded 
B.A., 1502-3, M.A., 1507-8, B.D., 1516-7, D.D., 
1522-3 (Grace Book I. p. 425). In 6 Hen. 8 
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(22nd April, 1514—21st April, 1515) he was ap- 
pointed the first President of St. John’s College 
(Mayor’s Baker’s St. Johns I. 281), and he was 
chaplain to bishop Fisher. 

Dr. Nicholas Metcalfe, to whom these letters 
were addressed, was the son of Richard Metcalfe, 
of Beare Park, in Aysgarth, Richmondshire. He 
graduated B.A. 1494, B.D. 1504, D.D. 1507. He 
was chaplain to bishop Fisher, and by him ap- 
pointed Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1518, resigned 4th July, 1537, and died 1539 
at Woodham Ferrers, Essex, of which place he 
had been appointed rector joth July, 1517. 
About 1515 he was instituted Archdeacon of 
Rochester (Cooper’s ‘ Ath. Cant.’ I. 62, and ‘ Uni- 
versity Grace Books’ B & I). 


(1) 
Addressed: To the ryght worshipfull Maist" Docto’ Met- 
calfe, Archdiacon of Rochest". 


After all due and humble recomendacions hade to your 
maistershipe with like thanks for your charitable luffe & 
fauo" alway towards me, like it yo" maistershipp to vndre- 
stande that my lorde ys in gude helth lovyde be our lord 
and desireth your maistershipe that by your gude means he 
may have wrytyn iiij sermons of seynt John Chrisostome 
contra iudeos with certain homelis de incomprehensibilitate 
dei & other moo as they folow in the same boke. The 
boke lyeth in the new lybrary (of the Universite) (that 
byshop Rotheram made) and was delyuered at the last 
beyng of my lorde ther. For he had borowd y' of the 
Uniu'site before. I have sende to my gude & speciall 
maist’ the maist’ of Christes College the statutes for the 
new felows, your maist'shipe & he may rede them ou' at 
yo" lesur & see how yow like the. I have wrytyn to hym 





Wiha 
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also for to helpe that the foresaid workes of seynt John 
Chrisostome may be wrytyn and sende to my lorde for it 
was my lord his mynd that I should wryt to you both 
for the same thynge as knows our lorde who preserve 
your maistershipe at Rochest* the xx day of october by 
yo" bedma. 

RIcHARDE SHARPE. 


This letter was, no doubt, sent to Dr. Metcalfe 
at Cambridge. Mr. Scott prints it immediately 
after two from his mother and aunt (1522) of a 
private character. The borrowing by bishop 
Fisher of the MS. of St. Chrysostom from the 
University Library is a much earlier instance than 
that of Cheke, who, in 1541, borrowed the MS. of 
Tzetzes’ ‘Scholia on Hesiod’ (Henry Bradshaw’s 
‘Papers,’ p. 190, The University Library). 

The Master of Christ’s College was John 
Watson, D.D., the friend and correspondent of 
Erasmus, appointed Master 1517, died 1530. 

The other letters were evidently sent to Dr. 
Metcalfe in London, where he resided ‘at Master 
Hudsons be syde Polles swarff’ (or at ‘ Hudsons 
bruer at Polles swarff,’ compare Stow’s ‘ Pauls 
Wharf, a noted stairs for watermen, and on each 
side of the stairs is a very handsome house, one 
made use of by a Brewer, and the other for a 
timber yard,’ Stow’s ‘Survey of London’)." 

We know that he was constantly travelling 
about on the business of his college. This is 
shown by the three volumes of his private ac- 
counts, 1523-4-5, which the college possesses 
(Scott, 467). 


* Scott, pp. 476, 479, 473. 
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(2) 
Addressed: To the right worshipfull M‘ Docto' Metcalf 
archdiacon of Rochester. 
My dewty of recomendacions presuposyd like yo" maister- 
shipe to know I haue recyvyd the matters y' ye sende to 
G'vyshende and I send yow a copye of oon of the inden- 
turs the last weke of John Botells wrytyng & bycause it 
is not delyured to yo" maistershipe | haue sende now on 
of the said indenturs sealyd with M'‘ Ashton’s seall & 
subscribed with his own hande. My lord desyreth yo 
maistershipe to sende his bokes fro John Gogh and sende 
his sermon as shortly as can be that M' secretary hath. 
My lorde is very sory that the last part of his sermon is 
lost it will cost hym sa labo" for I thynke he haue not 
the copye also my lords desyreth yow to send annotationes 
Erasmi \eft with Arnold to mende the byndyng of them 
My lord takith great labo's agayns Luther | thynke 
verely that ys worke shall passe all other mens Our 
lorde sende hym stryngth & helth and | dowt not but he 
shall doo that thynge that shall be both profitable to the 
faith of Criste & also for his hono' & fame as knows 
almyghty gode who preserve yo" maistershipe. 
yo" bedman 
RicHarD SHARPE. 


Mr. Ashton was Hugh Ashton, M.A. (Oxford), 
1507, LL.B. (Cambridge), 1507-8 (‘Grace Book’ 
r. 65). He was comptroller of the household of 
the Lady Margaret, countess of Richmond and 
Derby, and, along with bishop Fisher, one of the 
executors of her will. He was Archdeacon of York 
from 1516, died 23rd November (or December ?), 
1522, and was buried in York Cathedral (Cooper’s 
‘ Athenae Cantab.’ and ‘ D.N.B.’). 

John Botell (or Bottell), the writer, is again 
mentioned in letter (4). 
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John Gough appears in the next letter to which 
my notes are attached. The sermon which ‘ Mr. 
Secretary hath’ was, no doubt, the one preached 
by bishop Fisher at St. Paul’s, 12th May, 1521, 
mentioned in the third letter, which, upon this 
occasion, Mr. Secretary Pace had for the purpose 
of making the Latin version, afterwards printed at 
Cambridge early in 1522 (see also the next letter). 
In the conveyance of the sermon from one person 
to another the last part was lost, and the Bishop 
had to rewrite it. 

The ‘ Annotationes Erasmi’ must be, I think, 
the New Testament of 1516, which Erasmus had 
presented to his learned friend. ‘You have made 
me your debtor in a vast amount of thanks by 
presenting me with the New Testament translated 
by you out of the Greek,’ writes Fisher to 
Erasmus, June, 1516 (Erasmus’ ‘ Letters,’ Nichols, 
II. 293). Erasmus was in England later, and 
stayed for ten days in August of that year with 
Fisher at Rochester. Fisher’s learning the Greek 
language was greatly stimulated by the visit of 
Erasmus, and we find Erasmus shortly afterwards 
writing to Reuchlin, from Antwerp, 29th Sep- 
tember: ‘Colet . . . is now, at his age, learning 
Greek, in which the bishop of Rochester has also 
made good progress’ (‘ Letters,’ II. 396). Erasmus 
tried to get William Latimer to give the Bishop a 
month’s teaching, his refusal to do so bringing a 
long and interesting letter of protest from Erasmus 
the following February (‘ Letters,’ II. 509). The 
Bishop in a letter to Erasmus from Rochester, 
June, 1517, criticises the New Testament, and 
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adds: ‘I have you to thank, that I am able to 
some extent to guess where the Greek does not 
quite correspond with the Latin. I only wish I 
had been permitted to have you for a few months 
as a teacher’ (‘ Letters,’ II. 570). 

Of Arnold the bookbinder, who is again 
mentioned in letter (5), I have failed to find any 
information. I cannot help thinking it is the 
same Arnold as the one mentioned in Erasmus’ 
letter to Thomas Ruthall, Bishop of Durham, 
dated from Antwerp, gth July, 1516 :— 


I heard . . . that the volume of Seneca had not then 
been delivered to you. Francis Birckman confesses that 
it was left with Arnold, from whom you will recover it, 
if you have not already received it (‘ Letters,’ II. 305). 


But the translator of Erasmus’ letters says that 
this Arnold ‘was probably Arnold Edward, see 
vol. i, 235.’ This reference is to a letter from 
Erasmus to James Batt (a learned lawyer, Secretary 
or Town Clerk of Bergen-op-Zoom), dated from 
Paris, 12th April, 1500, and I should say is not to 
the Arnold of sixteen years later :— 


My package . . . had been entrusted, not to a sailor, 
but to Arnold Edward, a lawyer, who was to deliver it 
for transmission to the first suitable shipper he met with. 
His name is known to all London; and he lives in the 
house of his father, Master Edward, Merchant, on London 
Bridge. It does not matter whether you send to him or 
to Thomas More, who lives at Lincoln’s Inn. I am sur- 
prised you do not know Arnold, as I sent you a letter of 
mine addressed to him, by the hands of that talkative 
messenger by whom I forwarded the Laurentius. I also 
gave him directions to make enquiry about that robber of 
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ours, but he has neither sent any message back, nor have 
you written about it. 


Wynkyn de Worde in his will (1534) mentions 
one‘ Alard,’ his bookbinder, but this cannot be our 
man. My Lord’s ‘great labors agayns Luther’ most 
probably refer to the writing of his ‘ Assertionis 
Lutheranae confutatio,’ printed 1523, which he 
might have been writing at this time. 


3 
Addressed: To the ryght woe hipfull M‘ Doctor Metcalf 
tharchdiacd of Rochest' this lettre be dd. 

Ryght worshipfull syr dew recomendacon p’missed. I am 
sory that I spak not w' yo‘ m'ship at yo" departyng. I 
was then sayng masse at the parish churche. I send to you 
by this berer now my lordes lettre which is to M‘ Secretary 
I had it red & therefore y* shall know somewhat of thetenor 
thereof. Fyrst there is thankes for his last lettres, then 
he signifyes to him the popes grete thankes for the sermon 
whiche thanks my lord rekenneth M’* Secretary most 
wordy of all by cause he haith taken such paynes in 
to'nyng it in to latyn, thirdly he signifyeth to hym that 
one of the nonnes of Heigham wold be at Sainct Elyns 
desyryng his helpes therin. More ou‘ syr y* shall receyve 
of this berer my lordes sermon in ynglyshe which he 
p'yethe you to put to Wynkyn to prynt and he p‘yethe 
you to speke to Jhon Gowghe to see it diligently done & 
trewly printed. He signifyethe to Mr’ Secretary that he 

uttes this to Wynkyn & desyreth of hym one in latyn. 
i p'y yow syr let one of yo" seruandes delyuer to Maist* 
Denton my lettre ther is one of M‘ Burbanke’s w’ in it. 
Christopher shall bryng to me your gown that it pleased 
yo" to geve me, if it so lyke you. No more but I beseche 
yo" remembre Thomas Bocher close if my labo" be mayd 
for it & o' Lord God kepe yo’ m'shipe ffrom Sellyng this 


weyeny By yo" Official. 
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‘My lordes lettre to M' Secretary . . . signi- 
fyes to him the popes grete thankes for the 
sermon . . . he haith taken such paynes in 
to'nyng it into latyn.” Mr. Secretary is Richard 
Pace, who was appointed Secretary of State in 1516. 
The pope’s thanks are for his Latin translation of 
the Sermon preached by bishop Fisher at St. Paul’s, 
12th May, 1521, to which reference is previously 
made in letter (2). Leo X was pope when this 
sermon was preached, but died 2nd December, 
1521, and I cannot help thinking that the 
Latin version was sent to him in manuscript, and 
that, therefore, this letter was written before the 
end of 1521, for upon the death of Leo X, Pace 
was sent to Rome to advocate Cardinal Wolsey’s 
candidature for the papacy, and he remained 
abroad for more than a year, certainly until 14th 
September, 1523, when Adrian VI died and 
Clement VII was elected. After a short rest at 
home he was sent to Venice, and was recalled in 
Oétober, 1525. Certainly the Sermon in English 
had not been printed when this letter was written, 
and the same, I think, may be said of the Latin 
version, for that was printed at Cambridge by John 
Siberch early in 1522, with a long preface eulo- 
gistic of Richard Pace, by Nicholas Wilson, M.A., 
of Christ’s College,’ who dates his preface ‘ Kalend’. 
Ianuarii, M.D.xxi.,’ and from this preface I should 
conclude that Wilson was responsible for its pro- 
duction. He therein speaks of the bishop as not 
having cared to make the translation. 


* See Cooper’s ‘ Ath, Cantab.,’ I. 94, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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It is a curious question as to why Pace’s Latin 
translation of the Sermon was not printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, but by John Siberch at Cam- 
bridge. It may have been by the interest of 
Nicholas Wilson, whose residence was at Cambridge, 
and who, as I have previously suggested, was 
responsible for its production, it being more easy 
for him to superintend the printing in his own 
town than to have it done so far away as London 
was in those days. 

In his ‘Century of the English Book-Trade’ 
(p. 174), Mr. Gordon Duff says:—‘ About 1522 
we find that De Worde was employing other 
presses.” Is it likely that Wynkyn de Worde 
employed Siberch to print this work for him? 

Now in the letter to which these remarks are 
attached, the instructions are that Wynkyn de 
Worde was to print the Sermon in English (the 
manuscript accompanied the letter), and John 
Gough was to see it done, and also the Latin ver- 
sion (?). I think we have here absolute evidence 
of Gough’s being servant, perhaps reader or fore- 
man, to Wynkyn de Worde before he commenced 
business on his own account in 1528, which might 
account for his being appointed an overseer of his 
old master’s will. He is also mentioned in letter (2). 

‘One of the nonnes of Heigham.’ This is God- 
live (or Godliva) Lawrence, whose resignation at 
Heigham is dated 3rd January, 1521 (Bailey’s 
‘Fisher,’ ii, 311). Arrangements were made for 
her acceptance at St. Helen’s Nunnery, within 
Bishopsgate, London, and the document of accept- 
ance is dated 28th January, 1524, £40 having 
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been paid (R. F. Scott in ‘Eagle,’ vol. xvii, 
No. 101). 

This letter, I think, must be attached to the 
year 1521. 


(4) 
Addressed: To the right worshipfull M* Docto" Metcafe 
Archdiacon of Rochester. 


Humble recomiendacions p’mysed. I have shewd to my 
lord the effect of yo" letter the wych I receyvyd the last 
day of June. And wher as yo’ maistershipe desireth my 
lordes letters for the forderance of yo" causes his lordshipe 
saithe he may not loose so moche tyme fré his other 
besines. And as towchyng yo" statutes my lord will cause 
John Bottell to wrytt them. Mor ouer the ij articles de 
potestate pape & de indulgencijs may not be sparyd for my 
lord hath the butt oons wrytyii in mudi and also his lord- 
ship intendith to put them shortly to the pryntyng. 
Ther is no man yt will say my lord hath wrytyn frigide & 
jeiune of thes ij articles that doth redd them & vndyrstand 
them & so my lord saith hymself whos jugment I belive 
wilbe takyn byfore theyres that say the contrary and not 
only my lord saith this but also diuers other well lernyd y' 
hath redd thes ij articles. I haue send to yo‘ maistershipe 
the p’face of my lordes bok. I haue paid to Dame Peny’s 
father vj* viij* for hyr pésion. At the desire of Mr More 
my lord comawndyd me to pay to Mr Coltes doghto" & 
her husband on Sonday last v markes for certain money 
& stuff of hers that was left at Hyghm. And thus our 
Lord God haue yo" maistershipe in his graciose kepyng 
& likwise spede yow in yo" besines, at Rochest' the first 
day of Juli 
yo" bedma 
RicHarD SHARPE 


John Bottell is mentioned in a previous letter (2). 
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The two articles ‘de potestate pape’ and ‘de 
indulgenciis,’ and also the ‘ preface,’ no doubt refer 
to the writing of the ‘Assertionis Lutherane 
confutatio,’ printed 1523, and mentioned in the 
previous letter (2). 

Dame Peny or Penny was one of the nuns of the 
dissolved Higham nunnery which was granted to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Her resignation is 
dated 21st December, 1521 (Bailey’s ‘ Fisher,’ ii, 
31). She was afterwards admitted to St. Sepulchre’s 
Priory, Canterbury. The last prioress (Anchoreta 
Ungothorpe or Owglethorpe) died 31st January, 
1520. 

Who Mr. Coltes’ daughter and. her husband 
were I cannot say. The other nuns at Higham at 
its dissolution, besides Eliz Peny, were Agnes 
Swayne and Godlif (or Godliva) Lawrence: see 
also letter (3). 

Mr. More. Would this bea desire of Mr. More 
as ‘ Master of Requests,’ also would this be the way 
of speaking of one who had been knighted in the 
Spring of 1521? The date of this letter appears to 
me ist July, 1522. 


(5) 
Addressed: To the right wurshipfull Master Doctor Met- 
calfe Archdecon of Rochester. 


My duty of comendacions premised Lyketh yo" master- 
ship to take the Labo‘ to delyu’ these to Bokes that is to 
saye Topica Claudii and Dialectica et rethorica Phi. Me- 
lanchton to John Rayns againe for my Lord hadde them 
of him before, and also desiring him to bynde this Booke 
called Directorii aureu contemplatiuorum in a parcheament 


skyn, for my lord. This Booke ye shall reseve of the 
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Bearer hereof. My Lord hathe sertaine Bookes at 
binding at Arnoldis the wiche his Lordship woulde gladly 
haue if the be fynyshed Wherefor, if yo" m'ship maye 
haue any convenient messenger ye shall doo hyme great 
pleasor to send hyme these books. My Lord lyked the 
stourgen that ye sent him verey well and likewise fedde 
well of it. And he commanded it to be kept a weke or 
more. His Lordship wulbe at London shortly. But I 
know not the time. I haue many other thinges that I 
wuld haue written vnto (your?) m'ship of butt | ame not 
able to hold the pen between my fyngers. as knowithe 
o' Lorde who preserve yo‘ m'ship. At Rochester the xj" 
day of Julij 
yo" own to his lityll power 
RicHARD SHARPE 


‘Topica Claudii Cantiunculae’ was printed by 
A. Cratander at Basle, 1520. P. Melancthon’s 
‘Dialecta’ was first published at Basle, 1520, and 
again 1522, the ‘rethorica’ at Basle, 1519. The 
work entitled ‘ Directorium aureum contemplati- 
varium’ I have not been able to identify. 

Arnoldis (or Arnold) the bookbinder has already 
been mentioned as binding books for bishop Fisher : 
see letter (2). 

This letter seems to imply that Reynes was in 
the habit of sending new and important books to 
the bishop on approval. In Duff’s ‘Century of 
the English Book-Trade’ the first mention of him 
as a ‘stacyoner’ is in the Returns of Aliens for 
1523, and I assign this letter to the 11th of July, 
1522 or 1523. 

It is to be hoped that the good bishop further 
enjoyed the stourgeon after it had been kept a 
week or more (!) 
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I have to thank Mr. S. Gaselee and Mr. C. E. 


Sayle for information on some questions raised by 
these letters, and Mr. R. F. Scott for allowing me 
to reprint the letters which he will find here re- 
arranged. 


G. J. Gray. 


IV, L 














THE PROTEST AGAINST THE 
BURNING OF JOHN HUSS. 


THE STORY OF AN EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY PARCHMENT. 


{with a few deft, literary touches, in 
XQ Thomas Morer’s small volume ‘A 
Sey, Short Account of Scotland,’ published 
AQ in 1702, With regard to Edinburgh, 
he furnishes us with several interesting details of 
the customs and life of that period. His im- 
pressions, too, of the College and its various build- 
ings, before the present University was erected, 
are valuable. 

He gives a fair account of the library, whose 
roof he tells us was covered with lead. The books 
he found were kept ‘in very good order, and 
cloister’d with doors made of wire which none can 
open but the keeper.” The method employed in 
keeping the College books was much superior, in 
his opinion, to that of attaching books to their 
presses by chains. 

While going round the College library in 1658 
he saw, what he terms, ‘The Bohemian Protest 
against the Council of Constance, concerning the 
burning of Huss and Prague.’ 
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This document, fortunately still in the possession 
of the Edinburgh University, and regarded as one 
of its treasures, has an interesting history, apart 
from its historical value. Round it have gathered 
not a few interesting conjectures, and these it is 
our purpose to place before the reader. 

Thomas Morer was a minister and had been at 
one period a chaplain in a Scots regiment. His 
story, as he apparently heard it in Edinburgh, 
relating to the Bohemian Protest, is as follows. 
He tells us that a certain gentleman, who had 
come from Scotland to ‘ Dantzick,’ and visited the 
library in that city, had come across the Protest, 
and being interested in the matter to which the 
parchment related, asked the attendant for the loan 
of it in order to make a translation of it. The 
keeper at first demurred to allowing it out of the 
library, but a gratuity settled the decision in favour 
of the applicant, and so he carried it away to his 
lodgings. Morer then relates what happened after- 
wards. ‘But before it could be transcrib’d, the 
lender fell sick and past recovery, which the 
gentleman hearing, at last, when the work was 
over, he goes to the keeper with design to restore 
the original, and so asks him, in Latin, what he 
should do with it? He answered in two words, 
habeat dominus ; the gentleman understood them as 
if he had bid him keep it as being now in his 
possession, whereas the man intended the governor 
of the College, or the head-library keeper, whom 
in trust, it did belong to. The party dying, the 
gentleman brought it away to Aberdene, and thence 
was purchased for the College at Edinburgh.’ 
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Now, we find that in this year 1658, on the 13th 
January, the records of the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh testify to the Protest as having been duly 
received from Catheren Rolland, a wealthy lady, 
the relict of ‘Dr Guild of Aberdene.’ After 
recording this fact, and also resolving that a letter 
acknowledging the donation be forwarded to his 
widow, the Town Council made a further deliver- 
ance: ‘As also that the baillie Jon Jollie and 
Patrick Murran, Threasurer to the College, give 
over to the College and deliver the samen to the 
keeper of the librarie in presence of the Primar and 
some of the Regents, and to take the bibliothecar 
his recept thareof, and to put the samen in the 
charterhouse.’ 

Morer’s story was, that the Protest had been 
‘purchased’ for the College. This, as the Town 
Council Records shew, is incorrect. It was ‘left 
in legacie to the College of this burgh.’ 

The statement concerning the manner in which 
this valuable document was taken from the library 
at Dantzig rests with Morer alone. While there 
is no reason to doubt his statement, interest will 
naturally centre on ‘the gentleman from Scotland’ 
who had so few scruples regarding library property. 
Was Dr. Guild, who was at one time Principal of 
Aberdeen College, being appointed to that position 
by the Covenanters in 1640, the ‘gentleman’ 
whom Morer mentions? 

A life of Dr. Guild, who was born in 1586 and 
died in 1657, was published by James Shirrefs, 
a clergyman, in 1798. Guild was ordained a 
minister at Aberdeen in 1608, and in 1631 joined 
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certain clergy in supporting episcopacy at Aberdeen. 
He afterwards, however, signed the Covenant with 
certain limitations. He was subsequently one of the 
Commissioners sent to the Glasgow Assembly in 
1638. He had, apparently, strong leanings to the 
royalist side, having been at one time chaplain to 
Charles I. His political leanings were strongly 
suspected, and when the King’s College was visited 
by five commissioners from the army of General 
Monk in 1651, these worthy colonels deposed him 
from the office of Principal. 

Marrying a wealthy lady, Guild gave several hand- 
some gifts to Aberdeen. He founded the Trinity 
Hospital there. When he died it was found by 
his will that he had bequeathed his library to the 
University of St. Andrews, and the parchment 
containing the ‘ Protest of the Bohemian nobles’ 
to Edinburgh. 

Guild was the author of at least twenty books and 
tractates. His chief work was ‘ Moses Unvailed,’ 
which ran through successive editions. Several of 
his rarer works are in the Library of the Edinburgh 
University. One of these, entitled ‘Levi, his 
complaint, or the moane of the poore ministerie,’ 
was published by Andrew Hart in 1617. The 
sermon is based on the text: ‘Save Lord, and let 
the King heare thee in the day that we call.’ It 
is dedicated ‘to the sacred majestie of their dearest 
and dread souerain Great Britan’s monarch.’ 
Grub, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ styles Dr. 
Guild ‘a weak, time-serving man.’ 

One point in Dr. Guild’s life is extremely 
suggestive, as it bears apparently on Morer’s 
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statement. We find that he went for a time to 
Holland. This was in the year 1640. He was 
away from Scotland from the end of March of 
that year until he returned in November, when he 
went straight to Aberdeen. 

Morer states that ‘the gentleman brought it 
(the Protest) away to Aberdene.’ There was 
plenty of time in the seven months which elapsed 
for Dr. Guild to have gone to Dantzig and brought 
away the Protest in the manner which we have 
described. Why he did not leave it to Aberdeen, 
or any of his books to that city, remains a mystery, 
for he was a native of it, his father having been an 
armourer there. 

It would have been an interesting point to have 
found out how the authorities at Dantzig came 
into possession of the famous Protest, but this 
for the present must remain a literary mystery. 

Maitland, in his ‘ History of Edinburgh,’ has 
taken notice of this document. He even goes the 
length of describing it, and does so correétly, with- 
out, however, making mention of the frame in 
which it is enclosed, which may have been made 
at a later date for its better preservation. The 
Protest is dated at Prague, 2nd September, 1415. 
The parchment and the writing is still in good 
condition, although the writing is in some places 
somewhat dim. The parchment is 30$ inches 
long and 20 inches in breadth. It contains the 
names of one hundred of the nobility and others, 
along with a corresponding number of seals 
attached as a test of its authenticity, made of 
wax, 
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As shewing how manuscripts were treated at 
that period, and incidentally how errors might 
creep in, Maitland states (1758) that the writing 
of the Protest being very much decayed, ‘all the 
letters were renewed by being drawn over again 
with a pen and good ink.’ This was a very rash 
and injudicious thing to attempt, notwithstanding 
the ‘ good ink.’ 

Even although the original ink and the original 
Protest were to come to some calamitous end, 
means have been taken for preserving its contents. 
Some few years ago, in 1897, at the instance of 
the Bohemian Archeological Society, a beautiful 
and enlarged photograph of this original was made. 
It is a clever reproduction made by an Edinburgh 
artist, and is now placed side by side with the 
original, so that it can be made accessible to those 
who may wish to view it. 

Further, in the year 1912, the document was 
facsimiled, and casts of all the seals made at the 
expense of Count Liitzow, whose ‘ Life of John 
Huss’ (1909) is the standard work. 

Bearing on the subject, we find that Mr. Robert 
Henderson, one of the most capable of the old 
College librarians, gave to an English University a 
copy of the ‘Protestatio Bohemorum,’ by J. H. 
Loeder, published at Leipzig in 1705. The Pro- 
test is printed in parallel columns of Latin and 
German, and contains a list of those who signed 
the same. Loeder states that his work was taken 
from the copy in the ents of the Edinburgh 
College. At page 27 of this production is the follow- 
ing statement: ‘A true copy of the Bohemian 
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Protestation against the Council of Constance 
for burning of Johann Huss and Hieronymus 
Prage, contrare to there safe conduct they had 
given. Given to the University of Oxfort, Decr 2, 
1695, by Mr. Anderson (Henderson), keeper to 
the Public Library at Edinburgh.’ 

Sir Alexander Grant states that in 1660 the 
Town Council of Edinburgh ordered Professor 
Crauford, who wrote a History of the University, 
to make a ‘translation of the Bohemian Covenant.’ 
This was apparently never done. A translation 
from Latin into Scots was afterwards made by 
Christopher Irving, which was paid for by the 
Town Council. 

The document itself states ‘Master John Hus 
was a good, just, and catholic man, who lived in 
our kingdom for many years and was favourably 
known, because of his good conduét, pure life and 
fame; in a truly catholic manner he taught us and 
our subjects the law of Scripture and the Holy 
prophets, expounding the books of both the Old 
and New Testament, according to the teaching of 
the holy doétors, of whom the church approves. 
He preached much and left many writings, and he 
consistently detested all errors and heresies, and 
continuously and faithfully admonished us and all 
the faithful in Christ also to detest them. . . .’ 

The letter ends by the nobles declaring that any 
one who should affirm that heresies had sprung up 
in Bohemia or Moravia should be considered the 
worst of traitors. 

Count Liitzow, in his ‘ Life and Times of Master 
John Hus’ already referred to, asks the question: 
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Was Hus a heretic ?——‘ in other words, did he hold 
any doétrine that was opposed to the teaching of 
the Church of Rome in the development which it 
had attained at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century? The principal cause on which Hus 
staked his life was that of church reform. An 
intensely pious and rigidly virtuous priest, he 
viewed with horror and indignation the unspeak- 
able degradation of the Bohemian clergy. The 
fact that the ruling powers of the Roman church 
made no attempt to discountenance the vices of its 
clergy, together with the study of Wycliffe’s works, 
then led Hus to adverse criticism of the ecclesias- 
tical organisation of the church, and of papacy in 
particular.’ 

The Council of Constance, one of the greatest 
which the Church of Rome ever held, lasted almost 
three and a half years, from the 5th November, 
1414, until April, 1418. Pope John XXIII him- 
self attended, and also the Emperor Sigismund. 
Dr. John Small, in his paper read at the Antiquarian 
Society (Proc. vol. 3, 1862), states that there were 
no less than 29 cardinals and 33 archbishops pre- 
sent, in addition to other dignitaries. The number 
of strangers in Constance itself was estimated at 
100,000. 

In Heétor Boece’s ‘Chronicle of Scotland,’ 
translated by Bellenden, a beautifully printed copy 
of which on vellum is in the Edinburgh University 
Library, he refers to the Council of Constance. 
‘About this time was ane gret sisme in the kirk, 
thre Papis creatin atanis. To repair thir arrouris 
followit the Counsall of Constantine, in the whilk 
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thir thre Papis war ejeckit, and the fourt creat 
be the said Counsall.’ 

As Boece states, there were three Popes who 
laid claims to the allegiance of the western world. 
Two of these had already been deposed by the 
Council of Pisa, yet they still kept up a mock 
state of sovereignty. The third Pope, John XXIII, 
who had convened and presided at the opening of 
the Council, was accused, suspended, and eventually 
deposed by it, and Martin V elected. 

It was at this Council then that John Huss was 
brought to the bar on account of his heterodox 
opinions, some of these imbibed from the writings 
of Wycliffe. For some years he had denounced in 
plain terms the morals of the clergy and the 
corruptions of the church. He was a popular 
preacher in Bohemia, beloved of the people, 
preaching in the common language of the citizens, 
and both by his writings and his preaching he 
always insisted on a purer life in the church which 
had been false to its mission. 

Previous to this Council of Constance he had 
been interdiéted from preaching by his arch- 
bishop. The town of Prague was also put under 
interdiét for giving him shelter. In 1410 he had 
to go elsewhere. Then in 1415 the Emperor 
Sigismund sent him an invitation to appear at 
Constance, promising him that his opinions should 
receive a fair hearing, and further he bound him- 
self, in writing, to give him the assurance of a safe 
conduét to return to Bohemia. 

And yet the man, ‘the bearer of these presents, 
journeying from Bohemia to the Council of Con- 
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stance, whom we have taken under our proteétion 
and safeguard, and under that of the Empire,’ was 
bitterly deceived. He proceeded to Constance 
trusting in the word of anemperor. And whenon 
the 6th July, 1415, he rose to speak in his own 
defence, he was barely permitted a hearing. He 
was declared a heretic, and on the same day sen- 
tenced, and immediately led forth and burned at 
the stake, his ashes being thrown into the Rhine. 
His faithful companion, Jerome of Prague, was 
afterwards taken, brought to Constance, treated with 
brutal severity, led to the stake, and burnt on the 
30th May, 1416. 

There was naturally tremendous excitement in 
Bohemia when the terrible tidings became known. 
In Prague the dwellings of the priests who had 
held opinions inimical to Huss were pillaged and 
destroyed. At the University the whole of the 
doctors were indignant at the Emperor’s conduct 
and the barbarous sentence of the Council of Con- 
stance, and made their appeal to Europe against it. 
Thus it came about that we have the Protest, 
— by distinguished men, now in the possession 
of the Edinburgh University Library. 

As in the case of the National League and Cov- 
enant in Scotland, of which a number of copies 
were signed, so there appears to have been signed 
more than one copy by Protestors against the 
burning of John Huss. Four at least are known to 
have been drawn up, each with a variant number 
of seals and signatures. The Edinburgh copy 
appears to have the greatest value. Foxe, in his 
‘Book of Martyrs,’ describes one of these. ‘Round 
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about the said letter there were fifty-four seales 
hanging, and their names subscribed whose seales 
they were.’ 

It is interesting to note that at this period (1417) 
Scotland, of the three competing Popes, recognised 
Pope Benedict XIII, who had been deposed at Pisa. 
A deputation was then sent to Scotland to persuade 
her to transfer her allegiance to Martin V, and in 
this it succeeded. One of the men who took part in 
the memorable discussions was Master John Fogo. 
And we find, from the writings of Knox (Works, 
vol, 1), that being instrumental in the conviction of 
Dr. Paul Craw or Crawar, who was burnt at 
St. Andrews in 1433, he was rewarded with the 
abbacy of Melrose, or as Boece puts it, ‘ The king 
commendit mekil this punition; and gaif the 
abbacy of Melros to Johne Fogo, for he was prin- 
cipall convikar of this Paule.’ 

We thus see that the ediéts of the Council of 
Constance had wide and far reaching influences, 
apart from the disastrous Hussite wars which 
ensued until the religious freedom, and for a time 
also the nationality of Bohemia, perished at the 
battle of Bila Hora on 8th November, 1620, when 
the Roman Catholic religion was forcibly re- 
established. 

Davip CUTHBERTSON. 
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YY) bothe me and pleasaunt of Albyon 
ee Knyghte.’ A fragment of this play 
has been preserved, from which it 
appears that the piece was written many years 
before the date of the licence, probably in the 
reign of Henry VIII, but no more definite date has 
ever been determined upon for it. It has been 
conjectured that the play has some conneé¢tion with 
Sir David Lyndsay’s ‘ Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis,’ 
which was performed, perhaps for the first time, 
on 6th January, 1540, (Chambers, ‘ The Medieval 
Stage,’ II, append. X). There are certain general 
resemblances between Lyndsay’s ‘Satyre’ and 
‘Albion, Knight,’ but none of the incidents or 
passages are so closely alike as to make the theo 
of borrowing inevitable. As they are both political 
satires, written at about the same period, a certain 
resemblance is natural, and if there were any con- 
nection it is impossible to say which author 
borrowed from the other. 

An examination of the political allusions ‘in 
‘Albion, Knight,’ has led me to conjecture that 





* Farmer, ‘Six Anonymous Plays’ (Early English Drama Soc.), 
pp. 120, 137. 
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the winter of 1537-8 was probably the date of its 
composition, and that its main subject is the series 
of rebellions known collectively as the Pilgrimage 
of Grace which lasted from Oétober 1536 to March 
1537. In the fragment extant the author seems to 
be analysing with considerable insight, the causes 
of the rebellion and the reasons for its failure. A 
sketch of the play will make this clear. 

The opening is lost, but apparently Justice and 
Albion have agreed upon a common course of 
action ; they are met by a third person, fantastic- 
ally dressed and wearing a fox-tail who calls himself 
‘Manhood,’ and recites his pedigree. The fragment 
begins with the concluding lines of his speech. 
Justice does not believe his story, chiefly because of 
his appearance. They argue the point, and Justice 
makes the usual reflections on wanton apparel, 
which are so common in all moralities. Albion 
begs them not to quarrel but to make friends and 
help him. Justice would gladly be friends if he 
were sure that the newcomer was really Manhood, 
and on his further assurances Albion, Justice and he 
all shake hands, Albion saying, ‘ With this knot I 
pray you contented to be.’ ‘Manhood’ replies 
that Albion might be contented if he could obtain 
just aéts of parliament, but at present, however 
useful a bill may be, if it should touch the interests 
of Principality (the King) or the lords spiritual, or 
the lords temporal, or of the merchants or lawyers, 
then— 


Farewell, go bet! this bill may sleep 
As well as through the parliament creep. 





Wiisa 
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Even if a great effort is made and a really 
salutary act is passed, it is useless because it cannot 
be enforced :— 


. . - When all is done, and your statute made, 
Then forth ye go in a wise trade 

To bring it all to good conclusion ; 

And put it never in execution. 


Here the reference seems to be to the various 
statutes against enclosing commons, and against 
laying out arable land in sheep walks, 6 Henry VIII, 
cap. 5, 7 Henry VIII, cap. 1, 25 Henry VIII, 
cap. 13 and 27 Henry VIII, cap. 22. These 
statutes were passed on behalf of the cottagers and 
labourers who lost their grazing rights on the 
commons, or were turned off the land to make 
room for the sheep, but the fact that the statutes 
were constantly reinaéted shows that they were 
useless. It was to the interest of landowners 
to seize the commons, and the merchants were 
resolved to profit by the high price of wool. 
Consequently the Aéts remained a dead letter, and 
one of the rebels’ demands in December, 1536, 
was that the statute for enclosures and intakes 
should be put into execution (Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, XI, No. 1246). 

In answer to ‘Manhood’s’ tirade, Justice says :— 


Well, if this be true it is more pity. 
Yet, let us endeavour, both ye and I, 
To taste our message that it were done 
To help here of some reformation. 
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Albion. 
Yea, that to do I pray you both ; 
And to you two I promise, by oath, 
I shall me endeavour with the commonalty 
Their whole allegiance to keep in unity. 


This makes the plot of the play clearer. Justice 
is to go to Principality with a message, and mean- 
while Albion is to keep the common people in 
order. This was the position of the rebels in 
November, 1536. The leaders declared that they 
desired peace above all things. They did not 
intend to fight unless they were attacked, but they 
craved leave to lay their petition before the King. 
If he would receive and consider it graciously, 
they undertook to keep their followers from dis- 
order and violence. 

At this point in the play Justice and Albion 
depart on their errands. The alleged ‘ Manhood’ 
remains behind and reveals to the audience that he 
is really Injury, and has assumed this disguise to 
spy out the plans of Justice and Albion :-— 


- wot you why? 
It is part of our new experience, 
When I against right make stiff defence, 
That Justice in his seat may not be enstabled ; 
Then am I, Injury, Manhood called. 
O! then of me croaketh every man— 
How like a lord this fellow stare can 
The law to defend without a fall, 
For all their pleading in Westminster Hall ; 
Or say what they will, and babble there, 
Yet Maintenance and I will keep the chair. 
If it come once to the country, 
Then, as I will, so shall it be. 
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A commentary on this is found in the complaints 
of the rebels against the King’s officers who, ‘ for 
maintenance of their authority and their children 
and blood,’ take bribes and extort money from the 
King’s subjeéts (Letters and Papers, XI, 1182). 
One of the rebel leaders said that Cromwell’s 
‘servants and eke his servants’ servants think to 
have the law in every place here ordered at their 
commandment, and will take upon them to com- 
mand sheriff, justices of peace, coram, and of 
session in their master’s name at their pleasure 
‘ so that what so ever they will :have 
done must be lawful’ (Letters and Papers, XI, 
1244). 

In this speech of Injury’s the author passes his 
first criticism upon the rebels. So far he has sym- 
pathised with them—Justice carries the message 
to Principality—but here he points out one of 
their weaknesses. Albion and Justice trust the 
person who is really their worst enemy, and allow 
Injury to creep into their councils under a false 
name. Undoubtedly the author was right in 
thinking that the leaders of the rebellion trusted 
several men who were ready to turn their coats at 
the first opportunity, and the Duke of Norfolk 
behaved with conspicuous treachery throughout, 
as he persuaded the rebel leaders, with whom he 
was negociating, that the King had promised to 
make concessions which Norfolk knew perfectly 
well had been rejected by the King. 

Injury explains that Albion is trying to bring 
in Peace and Justice, who will at once banish 
Injury for ever; but to defeat this plan Injury 


IV. M 
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summons his old friend Division, who can drive 
out Peace. When Peace goes :— 


Then Justice must ever be in doubt 
Which part, at need, shall bear him out ; 
So that, for my part, he shall stand still 
While I run at large and have my will. 


Division is a comic villain; he enters ‘with a 
bill, a sword, a buckler and a dagger,’ singing a 
song which sounds like an echo of the rebels’ march- 
ing song (English Historical Review, V. 331). 
It is difficult to pick out any one passage in which 
Division’s song parodies the other, and yet there is 
a haunting resemblance. Perhaps the two foilow- 
ing verses show the comparison best :— 


Pilgrim's Song. Division's Song. 
Such folly is fallen For peace is bent 
And wise out blawen Nor full intent 
That grace is gone To live at ease 
And all goodness, Shall not prevent 
Then no marvell Let of my judgement 
Throght it thus befell To alter in disease 


Commons to mell 
To make redress. 


The Pilgrims’ song mentions by name their 
captain, Robert Aske. Division sings of ‘a lusty 
captain.’ His allusion to ‘a boar with a tusk’ may 
refer to the rebels’ prophecies, in which noblemen 
were indicated by their armorial bearings. Thus 
the Duke of Norfolk was ‘the White Lion’ and 
Sir Thomas Percy ‘the Crescent Moon.’ So 
common was this form of allusion that an aét was 
passed to prohibit it. No one of importance in the 
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rebellion carried the boar or the boar’s head, but it 
was a very common cognizance, and may be used 
as typical of armorial bearings in general. The 
Pilgrims’ song ended with a prayer; Division’s 
song ends with a curse. 

When Division and Injury meet, their dialogue 
conveys a good deal of information. It appears 
that Division has been concerned in some hare- 
brained scheme which nearly landed him ina snare. 
Injury had also something to do with the matter, 
and each expected that the other would be hanged, 
but both escaped, though many others were 
executed. The allusion here is probably to the 
rising in Lincolnshire, which preceded the greater 
rebellion in the north. The Lincolnshire rising 
was a sudden outbreak which as suddenly collapsed ; 
it was over before the Pilgrimage of Grace, pro- 
perly so-called, had begun. 

There is one passage which it is very difficult to 
interpret :— 


Injury. 
But, hark! I say, do together and spell, 
Beware ever among of the friary clerk’s bell! 
Division. 
It is doubtful to me all that thou speakest. 
I pray thee spell it thyself, and tell me what thou 
meanest. 


As Division professes not to understand the 
speech a modern reader can hardly hope to make it 
out. But it may be observed that the friars were 
very active in preparing for the rebellion, and 
encouraged the rebels in every way. 
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Injury warns Division that 


Albion hath sent Justice to Principality 
To have assistance, and me to suffrency 
Of the lords temporal to have their aid, 
That Justice in no wise should be delayed. 


Division is not afraid of anything that Justice 
and Albion can do. He has two spies, by whose 
means he can keep Peace out of the land. One of 
them is called Double Device; he shall go to Prin- 
cipality and tell him that the common people are 
rising against him because they are so ungrateful to 
him for his goodness that they grudge to pay the 
taxes. Then Double Device will go to the common 
people and tell them that Principality spends all 
their money on his own pleasures, while the country 
is left defenceless, maintenance and bribery rule in 
the law courts, and thieves and murderers walk 
abroad unpunished :-— 


Bringing them in opinion that they ought not to pay 
To Principality their duty of very desert, 
Except like duty be ministered on his part. 


This speech is practically a series of extracts 
from the negociations between the rebels and the 
King. The rebels said that ‘ The tax or quindene 
(fifteenth) payable next year is leviable of sheep 
and cattle, which are in manner utterly destroyed. 
. . . The people will . . . be obliged to pay 4d. 
for a beast and 12d. for 20 sheep, which will be 
an importunate charge considering their poverty 
and losses these two years past’ (Letters and Papers, 
XI, 705). The King replied that ‘As for the 
subsidy which they also made a cause of their 
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insurrection, it toucheth not the 2oth person that 
was moved and induced to this rebellion. For 
there was no man charged therewith but he that 
was worth {20 and above; and he that was worth 
£20 and would rather rebel against his prince and 
country than pay ros. of the same, to be employed 
for the advancement of the whole commonwealth, 
is not to be taken for a good subject, but he that 
would put many men’s lives in adventure for any 
worldly good is rather not to be taken and reputed 
for a christian man.’ The King professed to be 
deeply grieved by the ingratitude of his subjects, 
who grudged him a little money, when he did so 
much for them. ‘ How unkindly may His Majesty 
take their ingratitude therein, when he shall have 
before his eyes his inestimable love towards them, 
and then see their unkindness and unnatural pro- 
ceeding again to be such towards him’ (Bain, State 
Papers, I, p. 473). 

On the other hand the people began to ask 
questions about the money which ‘they have paid 
already more by fear than by love, especially that 
which they lent in the time of the Cardinal 
(Wolsey), which amounts to a very horrible sum’ 
(Letters and Papers, XI, 714). The Imperial 
Ambassador reported that the rebels ‘wish to 
know what the King has done with the treasure 
which his father left him, and the incredible sums 
he has exaéted from his vassals, ecclesiastics and 
others’ (tid., 1143). 

While Double Device is sowing these dissen- 
sions between Principality and the common people, 
Division will send his other spy, Old Debate, to 
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cause the lords spiritual to wrangle with the lords 
temporal. He will persuade the lords temporal 
that it is a disgrace for them to suffer low- 
born persons to hold office about the person of 
Principality— 

Sithen they inheritors are born to be 

Of the high counsel, by blood and dignity. 


When he has thoroughly roused them, he will pass 
over to the lords spiritual, and tell them that they 
are men of wisdom and experience, who ought to 
rule the land rather than the ignorant and in- 
capable nobility :-— 
Thus will I divide, by this proper train, 
That peace amongst them shall not reign. 

This at first sight looks like an allusion to the 
quarrel between Wolsey and the nobility in the 
earlier part of the reign, but the feud between the 
nobles and the upstart churchmen was only in- 
tensified when the reformers, many of them men 
of low birth, began to fill ecclesiastical offices, and 
the author is careful to explain that it is an ‘ Old 
Debate,’ while Injury exclaims that this will ‘make 
of an old grudge a new frenzy.’ In this quarrel 
Thomas Cromwell, though no ecclesiastic, might 
be counted as a ‘lord spiritual,’ as he was the vicar 
general of the supreme head of the church of 
England. The rebels were entirely on the side of 
the nobility. The Lincolnshire men ‘demand a 
shearer of cloths to be given up to them, meaning 
Cromwell, and a tavern-keeper, meaning the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’ (iid. 714). All the petitions 
pray the King that men of low birth may be put 
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out of the Council, and that he will govern in 
future by the advice of noblemen of the old blood 
(ibid. 705, 902, 957, 1246). 

Injury is delighted by Division’s manceuvres as 
far as they go, but he explains that something more 
is needed, for Justice and his brother Peace have 
entered into a deep-laid plan to marry Peace’s 
daughter, Dame Plenty, to Albion, who ‘loveth 
fair flesh of all meats.’ If this marriage takes place 

. . . Then will Albion, that old sot, 
With Rest and Peace, so on her dote 
That then she, by her and her friends, 
Shall sail in storms at all winds. 

It is interesting to see that even in Henry VIII’s 
reign John Bull was a stout, middle-aged party. 
This proposed marriage may be a reference to the 
negociations for the marriage of the Duchess of 
Milan to Henry VIII in the winter of 1537-8. 
This marriage, if it had taken place, would have 
healed the breach between England and the 
Emperor, and as her coming would banish the 
danger of war, the Duchess might be called the 
daughter of Peace. The alliance was popular 
because any quarrel with the Emperor meant the 
interruption of trade with the Netherlands and 
caused thousands of cloth-workers to be thrown 
out of work. It is true that Principality, rather 
than Albion, represents the King, but in a political 
allegory personifications are apt to blend into one 
another. It is true also that a reference to this 
marriage in the middle of the Pilgrimage of Grace 
is an anachronism, as Queen Jane lived all through 
the rebellion. But the marriage has no obvious 
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connection with the message of Justice to Princi- 
pality ; it seems to be thrust into the middle of 
events rather arbitrarily, and besides it has an alle- 
gorical significance quite apart from any political 
allusion. 

In order to upset the schemes of Justice and 
Peace Injury instructs Division to go to Albion 
and pretend that he is a messenger from Justice :— 


And say thou wert present when Principality 

With Justice fell at great debate ; 

When that his message he did dilate 

From Albion ; and tell him that Principality in no wise 
His will with equity will grant to exercise ; 

But that the law should be but after his liking, 
And every writ after his entitling ; 

And that his will, who ever list to strive, 

Should be the best part for his prerogative ; 

And then they both suddenly, upon this, 

In great rages departed, i-wis. 

‘ Wherefore,’ Justice said, ‘I am in such confusion 
That I am ashamed to turn again to Albion.’ 


This supposedly false message is exactly the 
same as the real reply sent by the King to the 
rebels, which was certainly dictated by division. 
‘The King said he would rather lose his crown 
than be so limited by his vassals’ (sd. 1143). He 
scolded the rebels roundly for presuming to criticise 
his conduét in any particular. He knew best and 
his will was law (sid. 957). 

Injury now tells Division that when he goes to 
Albion he must disguise himself under the name of 
Policy. Division objeéts that it is impossible for 
him to play a part, but Injury encourages him and 
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points out that Albion will be perplexed by his 
message and will ask his advice, whereupon 
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Thou shalt teach him a wrong cross row ; 
And tell him best it is, after thine advice, 
With mirth and prodigality him to exercise ; 
And take of his own good while he may, 
Lest all at last be bribed away. 


Here the fragment ends. 

The reference to the cross row may be paralleled 
by a number of rhymes relating to Thomas Crom- 
well. The Christ’s cross row was the alphabet, 
which in the old horn-books began with a cross, 
followed by A, B, C, etc. In the prophecies and 
political slang of the years 1528-36 A, B, C, stood 
for Anne Boleyne and Cromwell [#id. XII (1) 
841 (ii); XII (2) 1212, vi], but these two were 
heretics and had nothing to do with Christ’s cross. 
Their’s was the wrong cross row, and the opposition 
looked forward to a time 


When Crumwell is brought a-low 
And we rede out the Christ Cross row. 
[Jbid. XII, (1) 318.] 


The development of Injury’s plot and the further 
adventures of Albion are unfortunately lost, and it 
is impossible to imagine what was the conclusion of 
the piece. Probably the author developed his own 
remedy for the evils of the time. His views are 
fairly clear; he was a moderate man, who disap- 
proved of civil war, but saw many matters in 
England in need of reform. Perhaps the brevity of 
the fragment accounts for the absence of all but one 
doubtful reference to the ecclesiastical grievances. 
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The religious controversy may have been dealt with 
more fully in the lost portion of the play, but it is 
quite possible that the author did not dare to make 
more than a few carefully veiled allusions to such a 
dangerous topic. His interest seems to have been 
in economic rather than in religious affairs, and 
perhaps he did not care to risk his neck by refer- 
ring to matters which he regarded with indifference. 

It is this exclusive occupation with the economic 
side of the rebellion which has caused the author’s 
references to it to be overlooked hitherto, as his- 
torians are apt to regard it as a purely religious 
movement. Though its rebellious aspect was the 
most striking, it had nevertheless a political and 
social side which, though less prominent, was per- 
haps more significant, and ‘ Albion, Knight,’ reveals 
this side in a very interesting way. 

Mape.eingE Hope Dopps. 
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A PLEA FOR ADEQUATE DESCRIP- 
TION IN THE CATALOGUING OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 






) CATALOGUE in which the titles are 
ec cut down to the lowest possible standard 
of laconic expression is one of the most 


lover. The Spartan order of bibliography is as 
uninspiring as it is uninforming, and the aim of 
every catalogue should be to give information, and 
where needed elucidation. Brevity may be the 
soul of wit, but it is not the soul of wisdom, and 
still less is it the soul of knowledge. The ideal 
catalogue is one which tells all we ought to know 
about the book it describes. There are, of course, 
limitations of cost which have to be carefully con- 
sidered and observed, and which are often very 
stringent in the case of a printed catalogue. But 
after all the usefulness of a book in a public library 
depends very largely upon the adequacy with 
which it is described. Perhaps I can best illustrate 
my plea by concrete examples. Let us take a not 
uncommon form of catalogue entry: 


B., C. A Remembrancer of excellent Men. By C. B., 
i.e., C. Barksdale. London, 1670. 8°. 
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The book is an example of authorship made easy, 
for it consists of ten short biographies not one of 
which was written by C. B. To describe the 
book correctly the whole title-page is needed, with 
some additions here given in brackets: 


A Remembrancer of Excellent Men. I. Dr. John 
Reynolds [translated from the Latin oration of Sir Isaac 
Wake]. Il. Mr. Richard Hooker [by Isaak Walton]. 
I1I. Dr. William Whitaker [translated from the Latin of 
Abdias Assheton], IV. Dr. Andrew Willet [by Dr. 
Peter Smith]. V. Dr. Daniel Featley [by John Featley]. 
VI. Walter Norban[e], Esq. [by Dr. [William] Haywood]. 
VII. Mr. John Gregory [by John Gurgany]. VIII. 
Bishop [Bryan] Duppa [by Jasper Maine]. IX. Arch- 
bishop [John] Bramhall [by Jeremy Taylor]. X. Bishop 
[Jeremy] Taylor [by George Rust] . . . London: 
Printed for John Martyn, at the Bell without Temple 
Bar, 1670. 12°. The dedication is signed C. B., i.e., 
Clement Barksdale. 


As a matter of personal taste I do not care for the 
use of brackets, which rather disfigure a page. 
The better plan generally is to give the informa- 
tion in a note. 

The British Museum catalogue gives the first 
edition of Salmon’s ‘ Polygraphice’ as dealing with 
Drawing, Engraving, Varnishing, and Dyeing, and 
whilst it records down to the eighth edition, does 
not mention any enlargement of the scope of the 
book. But the edition of 1685, which although 
styled the fifth, is probably the sixth, has much 
additional matter, and the author, who was an 
adept in the art of literary window-dressing, duly 
takes credit for this on the title-page: 
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Polygraphice: or the art of Drawing, Engraving, 
Etching, Limning, Painting, Washing, Varnishing, Gild- 
ing, Colouring, Dying, Beautifying and Perfuming. In 
Seven books. Exemplified in the Drawing of Men, Women, 
Landskips, Countreys, and Figures of Various Forms; The 
way of Engraving, Ehing and Limning, with all their 
requisites and Ornaments; The Depitting of the most eminent 
pieces of Antiquities; The Painting of the Antients; Washing 
of Maps, Globes, or Piétures ; The Dying of Cloth, Silk, Horns, 
Bones, Wood, Glass, Stones and Metals. The Vernishing, 
Colouring and Gilding thereof, according to any purpose or 
intent: The Painting, Colouring and Beautifying of the Face, 
Skin and Hair; The Whole Doéirine of Perfumes (never 
published till now) together with the Original advancement 
and Perfettion of the Art of Painting: And a Discourse of 
Perspective, Chiromancy and Alchemy. To which is 
also added, I. The one hundred and twelve chymical 
Arcanums of Petrus Johannes Faber, a most learned and 
eminent Physician. Translated out of Latin into English. 
II. An Abstra& of Choice Chymical Preparations, fitted 
for vulgar use, for curing most diseases incident to humane 
bodies. The fifth edition: enlarged with above a thousand 
considerable additions. Adorned with XXV Copper Sculp- 
tures: the like never yet extant. By William Salmon, 
Professor of Physick, ving at the Blew Balcony by Fleet 
Ditch, near Holborn-Bridge, London. . . . London: Printed 
for Thomas Passinger at the Three Bibles on London Bridge; 
and Thomas Sawbridge at the Three Flowers de Luces in 
Little-Brittain. MDCLXXXV. 8°. 


In this long-winded title the only words that 
can safely be omitted are, in my opinion, those 
italicised above, and their inclusion certainly helps 
to give a more correct idea of this extraordinary 
compilation. That ‘most learned and eminent 
physician Petrus Johannes Faber’ was Pierre Jean 
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Fabre, a graduate of Montpellier, of whose ‘ Secreta 
Chymica’ and other writings we may read in 
Ferguson’s ‘ Bibliotheca Chemica.’ Salmon appears 
to be the only one who has translated any portion 
of Fabre into English. 

Let us take a modern instance: 


Memories of Old Friends: being extraéts from Journals 
and Letters of Caroline Fox from 1835 to 1871. Edited 
by Horace N. Pym. Third Edition. To which are 
added fourteen original Letters from J. S. Mill [to 
Robert Barclay Fox] never before published. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1882. 8° 2 vols. 


The first edition did not contain the letters, and 
they should certainly be included in any catalogue 
entry of the second. But at pages 166-7 of the 
second volume there is ‘A Calendar of Odours, 
being in imitation of the various calendars of Flora 
by Linnzus and others,’ which was written for 
Caroline Fox by ‘her grateful friend J. S. Mill.’ 
At pages 204-9 is reprinted as a note ‘My Friend 
Mr. B.’ a traét by Robert Barclay Fox on the war- 
| like expenditure of Great Britain. This pamphlet 
i | appears to be very rare. It is not mentioned in 
fl : Smith’s ‘ Friends’ Books.’ There is no copy in the 

' the British Museum, and none in the large pam- 
| phlet collection in the Manchester Free Library. 
i It may also be remarked that in spite of the title 
of Caroline Fox’s charming book, not everyone 
will conneét it with the religious Society of Friends. 

Another example of incompleteness is: 





<= <5 was: 


\| Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam. 
With a Preface and Memoir. . . . New Edition. With 
portrait. London: John Murray. 1869. 12°. 
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This does not tell us that the Memoir of Arthur 
Henry Hallam was by the sorrowing father, Henry 
Hallam, and that the volume also contains the 
biography of another of his gifted sons, Henry 
Fitzmaurice Hallam, written by Henry Sumner 
Maine and Franklin Lushington. A note supply- 
ing this information, and the setting out the 
contents of the ‘ Remains,’ would call attention to 
some of the remarkable essays the volume contains. 

Here is another example of the incompleteness 
of titles: 

Philological Pastime of an Englishman in Tuscany, 


with some letters of Gladstone to John Temple Leader. 
Florence. G. Barberaa M.CCMIIC. 12° 


The ‘ Pastime’ is a list of English words derived 
from or like Italian words, but extending only 
from ‘ abandon’ to ‘ azure.’ 

Here is a different type of imperfection : 

Phedri, Aviani, aliorumque veterum Fabule; P. Syri 


Sententia; Catonis Disticha Moralia, et Symposii 
Enigmata. . . . Londini. 1823. 12°. 


This little book is bound in boards, and the name 
of the editor, which is omitted from the title-page, 
is given on the cover, where we read, ‘ Recensuit 
et curavit Joannes Carey LL.D.’ 

The imperfeétion of the following title is partly 
due to the publisher : 

Popular Legends; or Evenings at Woodlawn. By 
Mrs. Ellet. ... Dublin: James McGlashan. M DCCLL. 
12°. 

The authoress was Elizabeth Fries Lummis, who 
married William H. Ellet, M.D. It was originally 
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issued as ‘Evenings at Woodlawn.” (New York, 
1849.) In the preface she acknowledges her 
indebtedness to the collection of J. P. Lyser, the 
pseudonym under which Johann Peter Theodor 
Burmeister published his ‘ Abendlaendische Tausend 
und eine Nacht’ (Meissen, 1838-9). 

Some titles err by modesty, as in this case: 


A New and Full Method of settling the canonical 
authority of the New Testament. To which is subjoined 
a vindication of the former part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
from Mr. [William] Whiston’s charge of dislocations. 
In three volumes. By the Rev. Jeremiah Jones. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press) MDCCCXXVII. 8°. 3 vols. 


The title is defective in not stating that this 
Oxford issue is the second edition of this remark- 
able work. It is still more defeétive because it 
does not bring out the fact that the book is a 
storehouse of all that was then known about the 
New Testament Apocrypha, most of which are 
given in text or in translation, and often in both. 
It includes a notice of what is now known as the 
Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. This inclusive- 
ness is not made clear in any catalogue I have seen. 

Here is a Civil War tract, probably written by 
John Angier: 


Lancashire’s Valley of Achor, is England’s Doore of 
Hope: set wide open, in a brief History of the Wise, 
Good, and Powerfull hand of Divine Providence, Order- 
ing and Managing the Militia of Lancashire; Not onely 
to the Preservation but Exaltation of a Poor, and Praying 
people, in two Hundreds; Against, and above a Con- 
siderable Armie, of Popish, and ill-affeéted persons in 
foure Hundreds: . . . By a well-wisher to the peace of 
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the Land, and piety of the Church. . . . London: 
Printed for Luke Fawne, and are to be sold by Thomas 
Smith at his shop in Manchester. 1643. Small 4°. 


Why not economise by omitting the imprint? 
it may be asked. This imprint is worth giving 
because there are two issues of the book, one con- 
taining and the other omitting the name of the 
Manchester bookseller. And as booksellers were 
very scarce in the seventeenth century Manchester, 
this imprint is a piece of evidence in the history of 
Lancashire bookselling. 

In a printed catalogue I find this entry : 


Sinnett (Mrs. Percy). ‘ Byeways of History,’ 1854. 


The title page of the book thus summarily dis- 
missed, reads : 


Byeways of History, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. To which is now first added a sketch of a 
Silesian Knight of the sixteenth century from his diary, 
recently discovered. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1854. 8°. 


The title page does not tell us that this is the 
second edition, it does not say that the Silesian 
Knight was Hans von Schweinichen, nor does it 
record the fact that the book deals exclusively with 
Germany, and especially with the tragedy of the 
Peasant’s War. 

The following at first sight seems an adequate 
title : 

A Winter with Robert Burns, being annals of his 
patrons and associates in Edinburgh during the year 
1786-7, and details of his inauguration as Poet-Laureate 
of the Can: Kil: . . . Edinburgh: Printed by Peter 


IV. N 
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Brown, James’ Square. MDCCCXLVI. 12°. pp. vi. 
173 (3). Lithographic frontispiece and facsimile. 


Yet this title is defective in three particulars. 
The dedication is signed J. M., but this does not 
fully reveal the author, who was James Marshall. 
It does not tell us that Can: Kil: is a mystic 
abbreviation for the ‘Lodge Canongate Kilwinning 
No. 2,’ and thus conceals the Masonic interest of 
the book. It does not explain that the book was 
issued as a prospectus or explanation of the en- 
graving from Stewart Watson’s painting of the 
inauguration of Burns as Poet-Laureate of the 
above-named lodge of Freemasons. No catalogue 
that I have noticed brings out all these three 
points." 

Special care should be taken when a_ book 
contains matter not fairly covered by the title. 
Thus some, but not all, of the editions of Ains- 
worth’s ‘Crichton’ have an appendix containing 
two of the ‘ Admirable’ Scot’s Latin Poems, with 
English versions. It is not everyone who would 
expect to find these and other biographical data at 
the end of a novel. 

Should anyone desire to see a squib written by 
Macaulay in the Leicester parliamentary eleétion 
of 1826 he may look in vain in many catalogues. 


* Watson’s picture has no historic value except as bringing 
together a remarkable series of Edinburgh notables at the close of 
the eighteenth century. On the question as to whether Burns 
was ever appointed Laureate the reader should consult the 
‘History of the Lodge Canongate Kilwinning No. 2,’ by Allan 
Macgregor (Edinburgh, 1888), and Chambers’s ‘ Life of Burns,’ 
revised by William Wallace (Edinburgh, 1896. Vol. ii, p. 396). 
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Yet the alleged ‘ Fragment of an Ancient Romance’ 
is reprinted in a book so well known as Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ (p. 
1443*). Should not the cataloguer by a note and 
a cross-reference make this available to all whom 
it may concern? 

The importance of giving the contents of books 
of essays—where it can be done—needs to be 
emphasised. Here is one of the less-known works 
of a famous biblical scholar : 


Iris: studies in colours and talks about flowers. By 
Franz Delitzsch, D.D., Professor of Theology, Leipsic. 
Translated from the original by the Rev. A. Cusin, M.A., 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1889. 8°. 


The title seems full and explicit, but no one 
would guess from it that the book includes essays 
on Academic official robes and their colours, on 
the Bible and Wine, on Dancing and Criticism of 
the Pentateuch as mutually related, on Love and 
Beauty, and on Eternal Life: Eternal Youth. 

The four volumes of ‘ Essays of a Birmingham 
Manufaéturer,’ by William Lucas Sargant (London, 
1869-72) contain fifteen essays on subjects ranging 
from the ‘ Lies of Statistics’ to ‘The New Academy.’ 
However much, or however little, readers may 
differ from Sargant’s views, he was certainly a man 
of ripe information and acute reasoning power, but 
unless the cataloguer supplies a note containing 
the subjects of his essays, the title alone is not 
illuminating. 

Forty a ago, in a printed catalogue of the 
library of a denominational congregation, I read 
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this title, ‘Ancient Tracts.’ On examining this 
volume it was found to consist of eighteen distinét 
publications issued in the seventeenth century by 
members of the Society of Friends. The volume 
was one full of instruction for the student of 
religious controversy, but the two words devoted 
to it in the catalogue effectually concealed its value. 
As a critic should be open to criticism, I will now 
give what in my view is an adequate description 
of some of the more interesting of these tracts, in 
in the order in which they have been bound up by 
a binder who has sometimes cut into the pages, 
but has long since gone to his account. 


Dewssury (WILLIAM) 

A General Epistle given forth from the Spirit of 
the Lord, to be read in his Fear in the Assemblies 
of the Church of the First-Born, gathered in these 
Northern Counties, and in all Countries and Islands 
wherever the People of the Lord are scattered over 
the Face of the Earthh W.D. Printed in the 
Year 1668. 

Small 4°, pp. 8. The epistle is signed ‘ William Dews- 
bury, Warwick, the 14th of the roth Moneth 68.’ 


Fox (GEorGE) 

The Papists Strength, Principles and Doétrines 
(which they are sworn to Preach from the Council 
of Trent, by the Pope’s Authority, and after cen- 
firmed by the last General Assembly at Rouen 
1571 .. . ) Answered and Confuted. Further- 
more their principles and Doétrines Answered and 
Confuted, as they were laid down in two or three 
severall papers, by R. W. Papist, lately sent from 
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Holland. Also a challenge to the Pope. . . to 
choose . . . some Cardinals, Fryers, or Jesuits to 
try . . . (by watching on their side and our side) 
to prove that if afterward they have consecrated it, 
whether the Bread and Wine doth not lose its taste 
and savour and so not the Body and Blood of 
Christ. Also a paper to all them that fast and 
affli€t themselves who are in the will-worship and 
voluntary humility. Also some Queries to all the 
Papists upon Earth to be answered in writing... 
By George Fox. London, Printed for Thomas 
Simmons, at the Bull and Mouth neer Aldersgate 
1658. 


Small 4°, pp. 100. A portion of the answer to R. W. 
is signed ‘F. H.’—i.e., Francis Howgill. 


Fox (GEorGE) 

A Testimony of what we believe of Christ, .. . 
both as he was God and as he was Man. And 
also the Testimony of the Apostles concerning 
him, with those Names which God, the Angels 
and Holy Ghost has given unto him and the holy 
men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost: 
which we faithfully own and believe. But all such 
by-names, which are not found in the Scriptures we 
testify against though contended for by such, as say, 
they have not the same holy Ghost, that gave forth 
the Scriptures: and it is the same Spirit that gives 
Christ those by-names that in scorn call us Quakers. 
. . » By George Fox, Printed in the Year 1677. 


Small 4°, pp. 87. This is dated from ‘ Worcester 
Prison, the 25. of the 11 Moneth 1674/5.’ 
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BurrouGH (EDWARD) AND OTHERS 

To all dear Friends and Brethren in the Ever- 
lasting Truth and Covenant of the Almighty 
Jehovah Blessed for Evermore. 

Small 4°, pp. 8. There is no title-page. The first 
section is not signed; the second is signed ‘I. D..,’ the 
third by‘ E.B. J.C. J.P. Newgate Prison, the 12th of 
the 4th Month 1662’; the last by ‘Fran. Howgill.’ 
These papers were written by Edward Burrough and 
other Quaker prisoners. 


Moon (Joun) 

A Real Demonstration of the True Order in the 
Spirit of God, and of the Ground of all Formality 
and Idolatry, with a few words unto such as are con- 
cerned in it. London: Printed in the Year 1663. 

Small 4°, pp. 10. The first section is signed by 
‘William Smith’; the second by ‘Elizabeth Newton’; the 
third by ‘ John Reckless, Prudence Harding,’ and dated 
Nottingham, the 11 mon., 1663; and the final setion is 
signed by ‘ John Moon.’ 


PenninGTon (Isaac, the younger) 

Some Queries concerning the Work of God in 
the World, which is to be expected in the latter 
Ages thereof; With a few plain words to the 


’ Nation of England, tending towards stopping the 


future breakings forth of God’s wrath both upon 
the People and Powers thereof; with an Adver- 
tisement relating to the present State of Things. 
(Colophon) London, Printed and are to be sold by 
Robert Wilson at the sign of the Black-Spread- 
Eagle and Wind-Mill, in Martins Le Grand, 1660. 

Small 4°, pp. 8. There is no title-page; signed at the 
end ‘Isaac Pennington the Younger.’ 








> 
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NAYLER (JAMES) 

Love to the Lost; and a Hand held forth to the 
Helpless, to lead out of the Dark: Wherein is 
plainly held out, divers particular things as they 
are learned of Christ; and are most needful to be 
known of all, who profess Godliness . . . By one 
that sought the Redemption of Zion’s Seed, and a 
lover of the Creation of God, who was called in 
derision by Ishmael’s seed, A Quaker. . . . Printed 
in the Year, 1665. 


Small 4°, pp. 80. Signed ‘J. N.’—i.e., James Nayler. 
The first edition, 1656, had the author’s name. 


WHITEHEAD (GeorGeE) and Smiru (WILLIAM) 

The Popish Informer reprehended for his false 
Information against the Quaker Meetings: in 
reply to a most Envious, Abusive, Seditious, and 
Irrational Pamphlet, stiled, An Answer to a Sedi- 
tious Libel, as he most falsely terms the late 
Innocent Declaration from the People of God, 
called Quakers, against all Seditious Conventicles 
&c. . . . Unto which is annexed, A brief Recital 
of some Accusations cast upon the said People by 
one H[erbert] Thorndike, one of the Prebends of 
of Westminster, in his Book, entituled, A Discourse 
of Forbearance, or the Penalties which a due 
Reformation require. . . . Printed in the Year, 
1670. 

Small 4°, pp. 23. Signed by ‘G.W. W.S.’—i.e., 
George Whitehead and William Smith. The Quakers 
issued, about 1670, ‘A Declaration from the People of 
God, called Quakers, against all Seditious Conventicles,’ 
etc. 
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BurrouGu (EDWARD) 

A Declaration of the sad and great Persecution 
and Martyrdom of the People of God, called 
Quakers, in New-England for the Worshipping of 
God. Whereof 22 have been Banished upon Pain 
of Death, 3 have been Martyred 3 have had their 
Right Ears cut, 1 hath been burned in the Hand 
with the letter H. 31 Persons have received 650 
stripes. 1 was beat while his Body was like a jelly, 
Several were beat with pitched ropes. Five Appeals 
made to England, were denied by the Rulers of 
Boston. One thousand forty four pounds worth 
of goods hath been taken from them (being poor 
men) for meeting together in the fear of the Lord, 
and for keeping the Commands of Christ. One 
now lyeth in iron-fetters, condemned to dye. Also 
some considerations, presented to the King, which 
is in answer to a Petition and Address, which was 
presented unto Him by the General Court at 
Boston; subscribed by J. Endicot, the chief 
Persecutor there; thinking thereby to cover them- 
selves from the blood of the Innocent. 
London, Printed for Robert Wilson, in Martins 
Le Grand. 


Small 4°, pp. 32. This is signed ‘ E. B.’—i.e., Edward 
Burrough. 


Fox (Grorce, the Younger) 

England’s sad Estate and Condition lamented in 
the just Complaint taken up against the greater 
part of her Inhabitants, because of their great 
Abominations, and treacherous Dealings, both with 
God and Man; for which cause the Terrible and 




















DESCRIPTION IN CATALOGUING. 


Righteous Judgements of the Lord are coming 
upon them and the Land. Wherein is also con- 
tained some Prophecies and Exhortations. By 
George Fox the Younger. London: Printed for 
Robert Wilson at the Black-Spread-Eagle and 
Windmill in Martin le Grand, 1661. 


Small 4°, pp. 13. 
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The feat of the cataloguer who described eighteen 
remarkable publications in the two words ‘ Ancient 
Tracts’ has not often, it may be hoped, been 
attempted. 

Some of the instances cited are perhaps trivial, 
others are important. They are not brought 
forward from any desire to find fault, but only 
to enforce the principle—which is acknowledged 
by all as sound—that a catalogue entry should give 
all the information at the cataloguer’s command as 
to the authorship, meaning, and intention of each 
book that passes through his hands. And as a 
logical consequence, that catalogue entries should 
be made as full and as illuminating as the resources 
of the institution concerned will justify. 

The wise cataloguer is always dissatisfied with 
his work, but when he has done his best, he 
deserves the gratitude of every lover of books. 
WitiiaM E. A. Axon. 
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eS > HR. ANDRE LIRONDELLE has 
Rae made an interesting contribution to 
A CA | comparative literature with his ‘Shake- 

XY Aspeare en Russie, 1748-1840.’ He 
AQhas carefully studied the fortunes of 
our great dramatist in Russia during those years, 
in society, on the stage, in translations and in 
criticism. 

Russia first received faint reflections of the 
genius of Shakespeare from the itinerant troupes of 
English actors who wandered about the Continent 
from the sixteenth century, but it would seem that 
neither they nor their German successors who in the 
second half of the seventeenth century took up and 
spread their repertoir, ever went further east than 
Riga. They played, among other things, adapta- 
tions of Marlowe’s ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ and of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ and ‘Lear,’ but they treated Shakespeare 
as cavalierly as they treated the romances of chiv- 
alry or the Italian novelli, and freely embroidered 
them with their own designs. 

And so things went forward until 1750, when 
the Russian dramatist Soumarokov produced a 
version of ‘ Hamlet ’—he had probably read it in 
the French translation of La Place—of which he 
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was proud to declare that it scarcely had any 
resemblance to Shakespeare’s tragedy. He agreed 
with Voltaire that Shakespeare’s works were full of 
‘irrégularités barbares’ and ‘fautes grossiéres.’ It 
is said that in 1759 the actor Dmitrevski made a 
literal translation of and acted ‘ Richard III’ at the 
Winter Palace. But no trace of the translation is 
extant. English customs and fashions and ideas, 
however, began to find more and more acceptance 
in Russia, and in 1786 Catherine II, working on 
Eschenburg’s German translation—she did not 
know English—derived a comedy from the ‘ Merry 
Wives’ entitled ‘ Voila ce que c’est que d’avoir un 
panier et du linge (libre et trés faible adaptation de 
Shakespeare).’ It certainly is a very long way after 
Shakespeare, but it marks the real beginning of his 
influence on Russian literature. As Shakespeare 
had taken the history of England for his theme, 
Catherine took that of Russia, and in several 
historical plays composed by her she was clearly 
following Shakespeare’s model. She also derived a 
play from ‘ Timon of Athens.’ 

But it was reserved for N. Karamzine to advo- 
cate Shakespeare’s greatness successfully with his 
countrymen. In 1787 appeared his translation of 
‘Julius Cesar,’ with a preface that is almost a 
manifesto. The translation is fairly faithful to 
the original. He visited London, saw Boydell’s 
‘Shakespeare Gallery,’ was present at a perform- 
ance of ‘Hamlet’ at the Haymarket Theatre, but 
did not like it, chiefly, it would seem, because the 
scenery was poor, the actors badly dressed, and 
Mrs. Siddons not in the cast. On his return to 
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Russia he wrote articles on Shakespeare, sat up 
half the night reading the dramatist with his friend 
Petrov, but for all his admiration did not trans- 
late any other play. And thus for a long time, 
though much criticism of Shakespeare was to be 
read, the propaganda remained more theoretical 
than practical. ‘ Othello,’ from the French trans- 
lation by Ducis, was played at St. Petersburg in 
1806, and ‘ Lear,’ from the same source, in 1807 
—both in prose—and ‘Hamlet’ in verse in 1810, 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in the form of an opera in 
1817. 

Space does not permit me here to follow in 
detail the vicissitudes of Shakespearian drama in 
Russia, but his vogue there in the first half of the 
nineteenth century was very great, and undoubtedly 
influenced the work of such men as Pouchkine, 
Lermontov, and Ivan Tourguenev. Shakespeare 
was, in all branches of Russian intellectual activity, 
‘un éducateur de verite et un stimulant d’énergie.’ 
The volume contains a full bibliography of autho- 
rities and a list of the translations and adaptations 
of Shakespeare within the years treated of. 

Those of us who are fascinated by the Russian 
dancers, and lately had the good fortune to witness 
the ‘ Petrouchka’ with its absolutely marvellous ex- 
pression through rhythmic gesture of the humours 
of a crowd at carnival time, are beginning to realise 
that Russian national drama is worth studying. 
For this purpose the volume by J. Patouillet on 
‘Ostrovski et son theatre de meeurs russes’ is 
helpful. Born in 1823, Ostrovski is regarded as 
the creator and the finest exponent of the drama 
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of national manners. He died in 1886, but at 
least thirty out of his fifty pieces still keep the 
stage, and the representations of his plays in Russia 
may be counted by thousands. But he is little 
known out of Russia, and only one of his plays is 
translated into French. He was master of his art, 
and his great merit is ‘faire rire et émouvoir 
honnétement.’ To us, perhaps, he is mainly 
interesting, because he worked to a large extent 
under the influence of Shakespeare. His most 
popular play ‘Snegourotchka’ (daughter of the 
spring) was clearly influenced by the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’; in 1863 he —— the ‘Taming 
of the Shrew,’ and a few days before his death cor- 
rected the proofs of a translation of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ 

So much has been written about Flaubert that it 
seems scarcely necessary for any addition to be 
made to the existing volumes. But in ‘ Autour de 
Flaubert: études historiques et documentaires 
suivies d’une biographie chronologique, d’un essai 
bibliographique des ouvrages et articles relatifs a 
Flaubert’ (2 vols.), MM. René Descharmes et 
René Dumesnil give all students and admirers of 
the great French novelist very useful assistance. 
While the serious student of literature must always 
put the study of the text from a purely aesthetic 
standpoint first, he should never omit the study of 
external literary history and of the circumstances 
of the author’s life. There exists, unfortunately, 
at the present time among many of those respon- 
sible for the guidance of young people a strange 
prejudice against literary history and literary 
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biography ; the text of Chaucer or Milton or Pope is 
to be read, but everything relating to the time in 
which those poets lived and all biographical faéts 
must be carefully concealed or the appreciation of 
their poetry will be injured. I cannot agree with 
this view, and therefore welcome these new 
volumes on Flaubert. They contain a ‘tableau 
biographique’ which gives without comment all 
the facts of his life alluded to either by himself in 
his correspondence or by his critics and biographers. 

Some of Flaubert’s critics have raised him to the 
skies, others have dragged him in the dust, but, 
write the authors of these volumes :— 

‘Il nous a paru que le devoir du critique était moins 
d’apprendre a ses leéteurs ce qu’il pense lui-méme, et de 
les inciter par la 4 penser comme lui, que de les aider a 
mieux comprendre les intentions d’un auteur en évoquant 
des faits positifs, en replacant ses livres dans leur milieu, 
dans leur époque, parmi les conditions extérieures qui les 
ont vus naitre.’ 


They are content ‘a tourner autour de quelques 
unes de ses ceuvres,’ and to describe the source, 
genesis, or results, to compare them with other 
works that seem to offer points of likeness, to 
relate how they were received by contemporaries, 
to record the praise or blame meted out to them 
according to the tendencies of the moment. All 
the while the authors keep as far as possible on 
the ‘terrain d’histoire’ rather than on that of 
abstract and dogmatic criticism. As they say 
themselves, the object of their fragmentary studies 
is— 

‘Rattacher partout l’ceuvre a l’homme, et vivifier l’ceuvre 
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en rappelant quelques aspects des temps oi elle a été 
composée.’ 

They coin the happy phrase ‘the Beethoven of 
French prose’ to characterise Flaubert’s style, and 
consider ‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet’ to be the finest 
expression of Flaubert’s genius. 

G. Michaut’s new biography of ‘La Fontaine’ 
is fascinating. So far only the first volume is 
available, and that takes us to 1668, the date of 
publication of the first book of the ‘ Fables.’ 
Assuredly as ‘La Fontaine’ is an original and 
creative genius, he was not wholly- unsusceptible 
to external influences, and varied his writings as 
he happened to be composing them to please a 
Fouquet or a Moliére, a Racine or a Boileau. 
He thought an author ought to conform to the 
fashion, and to the desires of his public. Michaut 
shows that the writings of La Fontaine prior to 
the ‘Fables’ were in reality a preparation for them, 
and he gives here a sort of anthology of what is 
best in La Fontaine’s work other than the ‘ Fables,’ 
and has thus performed a very useful task, for even 
if some of us are brave enough to attack the two 
series of ‘Contes,’ we should probably leave aside 
such early compositions as ‘ L’Eunuque Adonis’ 
and ‘ Le Songe de Vaux.’ 

If we use the term moralist in the sense of a 
preacher of morality, La Fontaine is a wise guide 
in practical life, and if we use it in the sense of an 
analyst of the human soul then La Fontaine is in- 
deed a profound and true moralist. He is an admir- 
able painter of social situations, and still more of 
character. 
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‘ Parmi les peintres de l’homme, c’est 4 La Bruyére sur- 
tout qu’il fait songer. Comme lui il est varié, souple et 
riche; comme lui il est sans illusions; comme lui, il 
laisse discrétement percer ¢a et la une pitié, une tendresse, 
d’autant plus pénétrantes que l’expression en est plus 
reprimée. Il a moins de preténtions dogmatiques,’ 


But La Fontaine does not confine himself to 
analysis, neither does he give us only general and 
abstract types, he is the creator of living beings, he is 
a poet, and perhaps the poet more than any other 
can teach men what they are. As men and as 
writers, notwithstanding the threecenturies between 
them, I can never help comparing Chaucer and La 
Fontaine. There is in both the same knowledge of 
human character, the same kindly humour and 
broad tolerance of human weaknesses, the same 
power of clear, picturesque and melodious language, 
the same true ear for harmonious verse. I have not 
space here to develop the comparison in detail, but 
it could easily be done. 

Emile Faguet continues his study of Rousseau. 
After studying him as a man and a thinker he 
now devotes a volume to him as a literary artist, 
entitled ‘ Rousseau artiste.’ In Rousseau’s work 
Faguet finds imagination, intuition, feeling, but 
little power of observation or of reflexion. He 
awoke in French imagination and in French litera- 
ture the feeling for nature that had been sleeping 
for rather more than half acentury. Such a feeling 
makes at once for a great widening of literary 
motives, and of that Rousseau is unquestionably the 
author and promoter, ‘le Chantecler qui fait lever 
le soleil.’ A feeling for nature leads to the love of 
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solitude, to the ability to do without society. 
Rousseau also taught the French the attitude—I 
had almost written the pose—of despair, misan- 
thropy and pessimism; he gave a new character to 
the ‘littérature amoureuse’ since he restored ‘l'amour 
tragique’ in a fashion in which only Racine and 
Mme. de la Fayette were his precursors, and 
always associates with it external nature. 

But of equal if not of greater importance is the 
fact that Rousseau rendered literature more ‘ con- 
fidential.’ All literature worth the name is, of 
course, personal, but literature becomes confidential 
directly the author suppresses the person behind 
whom he dissimulates himself and boldly says I 
with his own lips. It is the note of the greater 
part of nineteenth century literature, and Rousseau 
was undoubtedly its inspirer. 


‘De cette littérature du XIX° siécle, Rousseau était le 
pére, le promoteur et l’inspirateur. I] lui a donné son 
Ame bonne, douce, irritable, profonde, exagératrice et 
inquitte. Il partage avec elle la gloire mélée, comme 
toutes les gloires, d’avoir créé du bien et du mal, du 
simple et de l’étrange, du naturel et du chimérique, du 
sublime et du ridicule, et que, dans tout te bon 
l’emporte encore sur le mauvais, c’est ce que je crois; 
mais ce que seule la postérité pourra dire, qui se réserve 
la décision sur tous les procts.’ 


In the series of epochs of German literature 
under the general editorship of Dr. Julius Zeitler 
there has lately appeared ‘ Die deutsche Dichtung 
im Mittelalter 800 bis 1500,’ by Wolfgang Golther, 
who really succeeds in making the early period of 
German literature, which to the general foreign 
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reader at least seems dull and barren, interesting 
and even attractive. He shows how the charaéter- 
istics of this early literature are the outcome of the 
special ideals of culture, of the church, the court, 
the minstrels, scholars, or educated citizens of the 
time. The subjects of the books written and read 
were religion, romance, heroic legends, philosophy, 
and science. But only in the legends was the 
source old German. This early German literature 
reached its zenith in 1200. Although the religious 
literature was not separated from the secular, new 
matter and new forms were introduced which lay 
authors continued in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Golther’s method is to conneét the 
story of literary development with the character- 
istics of single works. There is an admirable 
bibliography which cannot fail to be of the greatest 
use to all students of the subject. 

Those interested in the art of ancient Egypt 
will find much to attract them in Maspero’s new 
work, ‘ Essais sur l’art égyptien.’ In a collection of 
essays written at various times and published in 
various journals during the last thirty years, Mas- 
pero justifies his view that Egyptian art was realistic 
before everything, and closely bound up with 
Egyptian ideas of life before and after death. He 
finds that Egyptian art is not monotonous and 
unchanging, but that, carefully studied in all its 
bearings, the existence of local schools with a 
variety of technique is clearly evident. The book, 
of which an English translation will appear shortly, 
contains a large number of fine illustrations. 

It is in the order of things that in these days 
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of the ascendency of mechanical science there 
should be a revival of interest in certain minds in 
religious mysticism. Maurice Souriau in ‘ Deux 
Mystiques Normands au XVII* Siécle M. de Rentz 
et Jean de Bernicres,’ relates an episode of the cam- 
paign about Jansenism in the provinces in which 
the ‘Compagne du Saint-Sacrement de l’Autel a 
Caen’ was concerned. It forms a kind of aside to 
Sainte-Beuve’s description of the battle of Jansen- 
ism at Paris. And Maurice Barrés has produced a 
remarkably fine book in ‘ La Colline inspirée,’ in 
which he gives a picture of three priests of Lor- 
raine, three brothers named Baillard, who last 
century tried to restore an ancient religious acro- 
polis on the hill-tops of their country. Barrés 
found his material in a colleétion of manuscripts in 
the library of Nancy. The last of the brothers 
who busied themselves with ‘choses dont le Bon 
Dieu s’est reservé le secret,’ died in 1886. The 
pathos of such an occupation is wonderfully brought 
out by Barrés, but perhaps what we care for most 
are the passages of beautiful prose, like the follow- 
ing on the dawn of the Spring, with which the 
book abounds :— 


‘Aujourd’hui, jour de jeudi saint, je suis monté sur la 
colline. Dans le lointain, la longue ligne des Vosges 
était couverte de neige, et de la-bas venait un air froid 
qui, sous le soleil, glagait les tempes. Nulle feuille 
encore sur les arbres, sinon quelques débris desséchés de 
l’automne, et c’est 4 peine si les bourgeons ¢a et 1a se 
formaient. Pourtant des oiseaux se risquaient, essayaient, 
moins que des chansons, deux, trois notes, commes des 
musiciens arrivés en avance a l’orchestre. La terre noire, 
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grasse, et profondément détrempée par un abondant 
hiver, semblait toute préte et n’attendre que le signal. 
Ce n’est pas encore le printemps, mais tout l’annonce. 
Une fois de plus, la nature va s‘élancer dans le cycle des 
quatre saisons, le Dieu va ressusciter ; le cirque éternal se 
rouvre.’ 


* % * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 
attention :— 


Heinrich von Treitschkes Briefe. Vol. I. 
Edited by Max Cornicelius. 


These letters, written without any thought of publication, form 
an admirable biography, and give a lively picture of the celebrated 
historian’s intellectual and moral development from his earliest 
childhood. This volume goes down to 1858, and the second will 
soon follow. 


Briefe von und an Friedrich von Gentz. Vol. 
III. Edited by Friedrich Carl Willichen und 
Ernst Salzer. 


The volume contains interesting correspondence with Metter- 
nich ; some criticism of the Romanticists; and it relates much of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, Rahel Levin, and of life in Vienna and 
Teplitz between 1803 and 1819. 


Maitres d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui:  essais 
d’histoire morale et littéraire. Par Victor Giraud. 


There are essays on Montaigne, Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, Brunetiére, — Prudhomme, Hanotaux, and a fascinating 
study of Auguste Angellier as a poet. 


Geschichte des franzésischen Romans. Vol. I. 
Von Dr. Wolfgang von Wurzbach. 


This volume covers the period from the beginning to the end 
of the seventeenth century. A second volume will deal with the 
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eighteenth century, and a third with the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The work is based on lectures given at the Vienna 
University, and will not only be of great use to students of 
literature, but will afford pleasant reading to all. 


Un précurseur du Romantisme. Millevoye 
(1782-1816). Essai d’histoire littéraire. Par 
Pierre Ladouée. 


All available material is here gathered together, and Millevoye 
and his work are treated from all sides. 


Le sentiment de la nature chez les romantiques 
francais. Par Gustave Charlier. 


The motto on the title-page is the line, ‘ The poetry of earth is 
never dead,’ printed in English. It is a learned work, based on 
many authorities with a bibliography of the subject filling seventeen 
pages. ‘The chief authors discussed are Rousseau, Delille, Buffon, 
St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, and Lamartine. 


L’influence de l’Espagne sur le Théatre francaise 
des XVIII* et XIX* Siecles. Par Guillaume 
Huszar. 


This book forms one of a series of ‘ Etudes critiques de littéra- 
ture comparée.” Two former volumes dealt with the influence of 
Spanish literature on the dramas of Corneille and Molitre respec- 
tively: the present volume deals with the dramatic work of 
Lesage, Marivaux, Beaumarchais, V. Hugo, A. de Musset and 
Rostand; the three together show the part played by Spain in the 
evolution of French drama. 


Nietzsche. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Von 
Richard M. Meyer. 


Nietzsche considered a man’s education defeétive if he failed to 
understand and appreciate Wagner and Schopenhauer. Meyer 
thinks the same, adding the name of Nietzsche, and the purpose of 
his books is to ensure that Nietzsche should be regarded as a 
*deutsches Ereignis.’ 
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Anthologie des Prosateurs Francais contempor- 
ain. Vol. II. Par Georges Pelissier. 


Contains extraéts from ‘historiens, mémorialistes, écrivains et 
orateurs politiques’ from 1850 to our own day. Sixty different 
authors are quoted, and it is noteworthy, in view of the difficulties 
in this country of quoting copyright works, that the works of 
most of them are copyright. 


Fouquier-Tinville accusateur public du tribunal 
révolutionnaire (1746-95) d’apres les documents des 
Archives nationales. Par Alphonse Dunoyer. 


A biographical study in which the author confesses that he has 
always in mind the cynical but ‘juste mot’ of Carrier, who when 
accused by the tribunal exclaimed: ‘Tout est coupable ici, jusqu’ a 
la sonnette du président.’ 


* * * * * 


The following novels and plays have appeared 
recently :— 


Le Louve. Par Maxime Formont. 


The third of a series entitled ‘ Reflets du passé italien,’ and deals 
with the story of Cesar Borgia. The former were entitled ‘ La 
Princesse de Venise,’ and ‘ La Florentine.’ 


L’Ordination. Par Julien Benda. 
Les sables mouvants. Par Colette Yver. 


Aus meinem Sommergarten. Humoristische 
Plaudereien. Von Otto Ernst. 
Nine short sketches. 


Seine englische Frau. Von Rudolph Stratz. 


Professor Bernhardi. Komédie in fiinf Akten. 
Von Arthur Schnitzler. 
ELizABETH LEE. 
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DE RE METALLICA." 








TO XS EORG BAUER, to whom we owe 
ry aeXon some of the most famous treatises on 
“, at the subject of metallurgy and mining, 





Yep Be better known by his Latinized name 
— fof Agricola. While his brother, and 
perhaps other members of his family, continued to 
use the German name of Bauer (peasant), he 
adopted and employed throughout life the Latin 
equivalent, probably bestowed ‘upon him by his 
teachers, as was the custom at that period. His 
numerous works appear to have been all written 
in Latin, and it was not until the year following 
the issue of his book with the above title that a 
German version, prepared by Philip Bechius, a 
professor of Basel University, was printed by 
Froben. It would seem from the notice prefixed 
to the present treatise by the authors that the 
German translation is ‘a wretched work, by one 
who knew nothing of the science, and who more 
especially had no appreciation of the special Latin 
terms coined by Agricola, most of which he 
rendered literally.’ The only other language into 
which the book has hitherto been translated is 
Italian, and ‘L’Arte di Metalli’ was issued by 
Froben in 1563 with a dedication by Florio, the 


' Georgius Agricola ‘De Re Metallica.” Translated from 
the first Latin edition of 1556 by Herbert Clark Hoover, 
M.Am.Inst.M.E., and Lou Henry Hoover. ‘The Mining 
Magazine,” Salisbury House, London, E.C. 1912. 
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translator, to Queen Elizabeth. It has remained 
for Mr. Hoover and his wife to present us, three 
hundred and fifty years later, with the excellent 
English translation, to which they have added 
facsimiles of all the quaint woodcuts found in the 
original work, together with the Basel title-page, 
the dedicatory verses by Fabricius, and numerous 
initial letters. 

This task has indeed been a labour of love, and 
must have involved a vast amount of research, for 
evidences of wide reading, and special knowledge 
of mining subjects, can be found on almost every 
page. The student of bibliography is indebted to 
the authors, moreover, for the careful account of 
the other writings of Agricola, forming Appendix A, 
and for the notes of Miss K. Schlesinger, who has 
been employed for many months in following up 
every clue to titles, quoted by various authorities, 
and in compiling a complete list of all the works 
and editions of the author. In addition to this we 
have an account of his unpublished works relating 
to mining, some of these facts being based upon 
notes found in his correspondence, and lastly there 
is a catalogue of writings by him not relating to 
mining, including lost or unpublished works. 

Another learned appendix furnishes brief notices 
of early works containing some reference to miner- 
alogy, mining, or metallurgy, in order to indicate 
the literature, derived from classic and other sources, 
available to Agricola, comprising passages from 
Greek, Roman, and medieval authors, together 
with certain sixteenth century works, issued before 
the publication of ‘De Re Metallica.’ This 
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appendix likewise gives the complete bibliographies 
of certain of the books quoted, with facsimile 
representations of the title-pages, We have also 
an important treatise on weights and measures, a 
subject of great difficulty, and concerning which 
much confusion has been occasioned at various 
times, and lastly excellent and voluminous indices, 
three in number. 

It would be impossible for anyone who has turned 
the pages of the original work, either in its Latin 
or its German dress, not to be struck by the merit 
of the woodcuts found on almost every page, and 
we owe a deep debt of gratitude to the English 
translators, not only for the excellent facsimiles, but 
also for the skill and care wherewith they have 
rendered the technical terms of Agricola, and thus 
thrown light upon the meanings which should be 
attached to many of the engravings. In some 
cases we find in the footnote a complete treatise on 
obscure and difficult passages, and certain of the 
historical notes, such as that on ‘ Amalgamation,’ 
on p. 297, take the work quite out of the range of 
the ordinary translation. 

There can be but little doubt that during the 
long period over which he was engaged upon the 
production of this treatise, or really series of treat- 
ises, extending to more than twenty years, Agricola 
employed several different artists to prepare his 
designs. It is quite possible that he may himself 
have made sketches for many of the subjects. In 
the earlier part of the book, comprised between 
pp. 103 to 143 in the translation, there are a num- 
ber of woodcuts bearing the monogram H.R.M.D. 
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with the dagger or sheath knife, the work of 
Hans Rudolph Manuel, gen. Deutsch, of very con- 
siderable merit, whose hand we can trace later, we 
think, in the vigorous, unsigned woodcut of the 
furnace, for instance, on p. 357; but there are 
indications of the services of several different 
draughtsmen and wood engravers as having been 
employed on the numerous illustrations. 

The author dates his dedicatory letter from 
Chemnitz, 1st December, 1550, and we have 
evidence that he had even then been at work on 
the book for over twenty years. In a letter from 
P. Plateanus, a schoolmaster at Joachimsthal, in 
which town Agricola was at that time practising as 
a physician, we read :—‘ The scientific world will 
be still more indebted to Agricola when he brings 
to light the books “ De Re Metallica,” and other 
matters which he has on hand.’ This letter was 
written to the great humanist Erasmus in Septem- 
ber, 1529. A period of six years elapsed between 
the date of the dedication and the final publication 
in 1556, due apparently to the delay caused by the 
preparation of the woodcuts, many sketches for 
which were furnished by Basilius Wefring. 

It is claimed for Agricola by the present trans- 
lators, that ‘he was the first to found any of the 
natural sciences upon research and observation, as 
opposed to previous fruitless speculation,’ and his 
treatise remained for over 180 years the text book 
and guide to miners and metallurgists; for until 
Schliiter’s great work on metallurgy in 1738 it had 
no equal. He was a scholar of wide attainments, 
and he corresponded with some of the foremost 
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men of histime. He was moreover much favoured 
by the Saxon Electors Maurice and Augustus, and 
he dedicated his book to them. The translators 
quote an interesting letter to Agricola from Duke 
Maurice, dated 14th June, 1543, presenting him 
with a freehold house and plot in Chemnitz, of 
which town he was made Burgomaster in 1546. 
Agricola died, at the age of sixty-two, on 21st Nov- 
ember, 1555, a year before his great work issued 
from the press, and it is sad to learn that at his 
death, burial was denied to him in the Protestant 
church of St. Jacob at Chemnitz, where he had 
long been a highly-honoured citizen. Four days 
later he was borne away to Zeitz and interred in 
the Catholic Cathedral of that city, and we read 
‘the refusal to sanétion the interment (in Chem- 
nitz) aroused, more especially in the Catholic 
world, a painful sensation.’ Throughout life 
Agricola was a zealous Catholic, while the citizens 
of Chemnitz were almost exclusively Protestant. 
We may quote in conclusion the estimate formed 
by the translators with respect to the merits of this 
treatise :—‘ We do not present “De Re Metallica” 
as a work of “ practical” value. The methods and 
processes have long since been superseded; yet 
surely such a milestone on the road of development 
of one of the two most basic of human industrial 
activities is more worthy of preservation than the 
thousands of volumes devoted to records of human 
destruction. . .. Ifthe work serves to strengthen 
the traditions of one of the most important and 
least recognised of the world’s professions, we shall 


be amply repaid.’ Gupert R. REDGRAVE. 
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ROBESON CRUSO. 


1‘ Robinson Crusoe’ was published on 
25th April, 1719, with the following 
title-page :— 





' The / Life / and / Strange Surprizing / 
Adventures / of / Robinson Crusoe,/ of York, Mariner: 
/ Who lived Eight and Twenty Years, /all alone in an 
un-inhabited Island on the / Coast of America, near the 
Mouth of /the Great River of Oroonoque; / Having 
been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, where- / in all the Men 
perished but himself. / With / An Account of how he was 
at last as strangely deli- / ver’d by Pyrates. / Written by 
Himself. / London: / Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship 
in Pater-Noster- / Row. MDCCXIX. 


The success of the book was immediate, a second 
edition being issued in May, a third in June, and 
a fourth in August, while on 7th Oétober the pro- 
prietors of the ‘Original London Post or Heath- 
cote’s Intelligencer’ began to reprint it, with 
omissions, as a serial, for the benefit of their sub- 
scribers. An unauthorised abridgment was also 
issued by T. Cox from the Amsterdam Coffee- 
House, much to the wrath of Defoe, who alludes 
to it in the preface to‘The Farther Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe,’ which, with his marvellous 
quickness in composition, he published in August 
of this same year 1719. 
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The four editions published by W. Taylor, the 
serial issue in the ‘ Original London Post,’ and the 
unauthorised abridgment are all the issues of the 
first part of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ known to the 
editors and bibliographers of Defoe as published in 
1719. Itissome years now since I was first shown 
yet another edition bearing the same date, which 
interested me and puzzled me at the time, and puzzles 
as well as interests me still, though I am setting 
out to expound a theory or hypothesis concerning 
it which I believe to possess the primary merit of 
a good hypothesis, that of accounting for all the 
facts at present known. Even when a hypothesis 
does as much as this, it is not necessarily true. I 
must confess, moreover, that as I look critically at 
my theory, I find it a little too elaborate to be 
quite convincing. Such as it is, it cannot claim to 
be the first in the field, as two other explanations 
have been suggested, one by Dr. Laidlaw Purves, 
the owner of the book, the other by my friend 
Mr. Luther Livingston. I am indebted to both 
of these predecessors for my knowledge of essential 
facts, and more especially to Dr. Purves for lending 
me the book itself, and also his collations of its 
text with those of the four editions published by 
Taylor in 1719. 

When the owner of a rare book lends it for 
examination and description, courtesy demands that 
it should be spoken of as respectfully as truth will 
permit. But it is part of Dr. Purves’s own theory 
concerning his find that it is too badly printed ever 
to have been offered for sale, and there is thus no 
need to hunt about for a euphemism by which to 
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express the fact that we are concerned with a 
scrubby little volume, very different from the well- 
printed editions published by Taylor. It measures 
156 by 96 mm., with type-page 1 36 by 77 mm..,' and 
the text is printed in three different types, as to 
which more must be said later on. Its title reads:— 


The / Life, / And Strange Surprizing / Adventures / 
of / Robeson Cruso,’ / Mariner: / Who lived eight and 
Twenty Years alone /in an un-inhabited Island on the 
Coast of / America, near the Mouth of the Great / River 
Oroonoque. / Who having been cast on Shore by Ship- 
wreck, / wherein all the Ship’s Crue Perished but / himself. 
/ With an Account how he was at last taken / up and pre- 
serv’d by Pyrates. / Written by himself and deliver’d to 
a Friend. / London: / Printed for the Book-Sellers of 
London and / Westminster, 1719. 


The first point which calls for notice in this 
title is that the hero is called ‘ Robeson Cruso’ 
instead of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ‘ Robeson’ is still 
an existing surname, though less common than 
both Robson and Robinson. As to the form 
‘Cruso,’ it is curious to find that this was used in 
an advertisement which appeared in the ‘ Daily 
Courant’ on the day of publication of Taylor's 
first edition, and was repeated three days later 
(28th April). This reads :— 


The Life and strange surprizing Adven[tures] of 
Robinson Cruso of York, Mariner, who lived 28 years 


* Collation: A-L'? M® 276 pages, 41 lines to a page. Title 
and preface, 2 leaves; text, pp. [5]-276. Numbers 119 and 120 
are repeated, 167 and 168 omitted. ‘Text type, roman and italic, 
66 mm., roman to space out ends of quires B, F and G, 82 mm. 

2 Printed ROBESON CRVSO in italic capitals, with the use 
of a V form of U. 
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all alone in an uninhabited island on the Coast of America, 
near the Mouth of the Great River Oroonaque, having 
been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, wherein all the Men 
perished but himself, with an Account how he was at last 
as strangely delivered by Pyrates. Written by himself. 


Thus, while agreeing with Taylor’s title (save for 
omitting ‘ of’ before ‘Oroonoque’) in every other 
respect, this advertisement agrees with our puzzle 
in the spelling ‘Cruso,’ and the same peculiarity 
is found in other advertisements in ‘ The Weekly 
Journal and Saturday Post’ (Mist’s) on 2nd, gth, 
and 16th May, and the ‘ Original Weekly Journal’ 
of 2nd May, the spelling ‘ Crusoe’ first appearing 
in the ‘Post Boy’ of 12th May. Weare reminded 
of the variability which spelling still possessed in 
the early days of the eighteenth century by the 
reappearance of the form ‘Cruso’ on the map in 
the fourth edition, and in the engraved piéture-plan 
of the island (dated 1719) in the ‘Serious Reflec- 
tions,’ issued as a new attempt to make money out 
of the success of the book, in 1720. Nevertheless, 
the faét that the spelling in the advertisements is 
first ‘Cruso’ and afterwards ‘Crusoe’ may quite 
possibly be due to something more than chance. 
In any case, after Defoe’s book had made a success 
under the name of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ it would be 
very unlikely that in any reprint of it this name 
should be changed to ‘ Robeson Cruso.’ 

When we turn from the title-page to the text, 
evidence that what Dr. Purves calls the ‘O-edition’ 
represents an earlier stage of the book than Taylor's 
first edition (T') may be said to be abundant. On 
almost every page one or more variant readings are 
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found, and some of these variants are so much less 
probable than the readings of T' that it is incon- 
ceivable that they can have been deliberately sub- 
stituted for them. 

Thus, on p. 18, in speaking of the forty pounds’ 
worth of merchandise which he exchanged for 
gold dust worth £300 on his voyage to Guinea, 
Crusoe in T" speaks of it as ‘such Toys and Trifles 
as the Captain dire€ted me to buy’; in O, instead 
of ‘ direéted,’ the word is ‘ ordered,’ which is quite 
inappropriate to what was only advice. 

On page 20 T* reads :— 


‘ At this surprising Change of my Circumstances from 
a Merchant to a miserable Slave, I was perfeétly over- 
whelmed; and now | look’d back upon my Father's 
prophetick Discourse to me, that I should be miserable, 
and have none to relieve me, which I thought was so 
effectually brought to pass, that it could not be worse. 
. . » But alas! this was but a Taste of the Misery [ was 
to go thro’,’ etc. 


For ‘perfectly’ O reads ‘strangely,’ an adverb 
which ran easily from Defoe’s pen, but in this 
case was merely absurd; for ‘relieve’ O reads 
‘help,’ a word to which T* manifests an unwhole- 
some dislike; for ‘so effe€tually brought to pass 
that it could not be worse’ O reads ‘now come 
to pass that I could not tell what to think,’ a 
curiously weak phrase in itself, and which leads 
up very inadequately to the ‘this was but a Taste 
of the Misery I was to go thro’’ which follows. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of this 
kind almost indefinitely, but they take a good deal 
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of space to explain, and might soon become tedious. 
Two cases in which faéts are stated differently are 
rightly claimed by Dr. Purves as decisive. On 
page 24, when Crusoe is planning to get rid of 
the Moor, he runs the boat out ‘near a League 
further,’ throws him overboard and tells him (not 
in jest) that he isa good enough swimmer to reach 
shore. Instead of ‘a League’ O reads ‘a League or 
2,’ which, if a correction, would wantonly increase 
the distance the Moor has toswim. On page 70 
T' gives the amount of powder which Crusoe 
brings ashore as 240 lbs.; in O the quantity is 
140 lbs., and as the powder is represented as last- 
ing for twenty-eight years and then to have left 
‘a barrel and a half,’ to be handed over to Crusoe’s 
successors, it is inconceivable that the amount 
should have been deliberately reduced in proof- 
correcting or reprinting, whereas to raise it from 
140 to 240 lbs. would be quite natural. 

When the idea that the O text is the earlier is 
once entertained, confirmation of it may be found 
on page after page. In quite a number of instances 
we find Defoe slipping in the expressions ‘I say’ 
(e.g. pages 15, 27, 53) or ‘In a word’ (pages 38, 
50, 53, 54) to link together the parts of an un- 
wieldy sentence or bring outa point. Here are 
two cases from the same page (53) :— 


(1) I do not wonder now at that Custom, viz. That 
when a Malefactor who has the Halter about his Neck is 
tyed up, and just going to be turn’d off, and has a 
Reprieve brought to him: I| say, I do not wonder that 
they bring a Surgeon with it, to let him Blood that very 
moment they tell him of it. 


IV. P 
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(2) I soon found my Comforts abate, and that in a 
word I had a dreadful Deliverance. 


In (1) the ‘I say’ makes the sentence much easier to 
read; in (2) the ‘in a word’ prepares the mind for 
the oxymoron of a ‘dreadful deliverance.’ Even 
an abridger could hardly have been cruel enough to 
leave them out for the sake of so insignificant a 
saving of space. 

In a very large number of instances, again, we 
find Defoe inserting a graphic or explanatory touch. 


O hear him say. 
T*' (p. 10) hear him softly to himself say. 


O They [the wild men] shall eat neither of us: and we 
haul’d the boat, etc. 

T' (p. 28) they shall Eat neither of us; so 1 gave Xury 
a piece of Rusk-bread to Eat and a Dram out of 
our Patroons Case of Bottles which I mentioned 
before ; and we hal’d the Boat, etc. 


Where O says that Crusoe turned one of his jars 
bottom up ‘to show that it was empty,’ T' adds 
‘and that I wanted to have it filled’ (p. 35); where 
O states that the Portuguese very kindly took 
Crusoe in, T' adds (p. 37) ‘and all my goods.’ In 
other instances we find small improvements in tenses, 
€.2-, Pp. 23, ‘as soon as I had got some Fish I should 
bring it home,’ where O omits ‘ had.’ 

Upon the evidence thus sampled and summarized 
Dr. Purves concludes, and I cordially agree with 
him, that his ‘O”’ edition (‘Robeson Cruso’) is 
textually earlier than the ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ pub- 
lished by Taylor. But now intervenes my friend 
Mr. Luther Livingston, and on the ground that 
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certain readings in which O differs from T* are 
found also in Taylor’s Third Edition (T+) claims 
that O must be reprinted from this, and therefore 
a fortiori must be later than T'. Mr. Livingston is 
so sound a bibliographer that no opinion which he 
has expressed can be lightly passed over. The fact 
to which he drew attention is also both true and 
intimately tothe point. It is only fair, however, to 
him to note that the opinion which he pronounced 
was rather a hasty one, and avowedly did not aim 
at covering the whole faéts of the case. Against 
the contention that O must be textually earlier than 
T' because it contains readings which no sane 
editor would have substituted for those of T', he 
set up the rival contention that O’s agreement with 
T3, in some cases where it differs from the first 
edition, is a sufficient proof that it is later, 
and he left the problem at that. In a word, he 
did not attempt to solve the difficulty ; he merely 
enlarged it. 

Let us look at the readings in which O and T? 
are in partial or complete agreement as against T". 
I owe my knowledge of them to Dr. Purves’s col- 
lation, but, of course, take personal responsibility 
for all those which I quote. All references are to 
Taylor’s First Edition as reprinted page for page 
(with an introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson) by 
Elliott Stock in 1883: as to this, however, see the 
note on p. 213. 

Pace 6. 

O would be the most miserablest. 

T* will be the miserablest. 

T® will be the most miserablest. 
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Pace 7. 
O 1651. T' 1661. T?® 1651. 





PacE 14. 


-T' While we were in this Condition, the Men yet 
labouring at the Oar to bring the Boat near the 
Shore, we could see, when our Boat mounting the 
Waves, we were able to see the Shore (O observe 
the Shore, T? see anything) a great many People 
running along the Shore (O Strand, T* Strand) 
to assist (O help) us when we should come near, 
but we made but slow way towards the Shore (O 
Shore, T? land) nor were we able to reach the 
Shore, till being past the Light-House at Winterton, 
the Shore (O Shore, T? Coast) falls off to the 
Westward towards Cromer. 


Pace 32. 


O to seek for the Js/ands. 
» T' to seek out for the Js/ands. 
T? to seek for the Js/ands. 


Pace 46. 


O I went on Board in an evil Hour again, the 1st of 
Sept. 1659. 
T' I went on Board in an evil Hour, the th of 


T> I went on Board in an evil Hour again, the first of 
September, 1659. 


Pace 47. 
O Guiana. T' Guinea. TT? Guiana. 


Pace 56. 


O and flung as many of them over board as I could 
manage of their Weight. 
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and | — as many of them over board as I could 
manage for their Weight. 

and flung as many of them over Board as I could 
manage for their Weight. 


PaGE 74. 
of less Value but not at all less useful. 
of less Value but not all less useful. 
of less Value but not at all less useful. 


Pace 78. 
I could not write, or eat, or several things with so 
much Pleasure, without a Table. 
I could not write, or eat, or do several things with’ 
so much Pleasure without a Table. 
I could not write, or eat, or do’several things with 
so much Pleasure without a Table. 


Pace 81. 
All the rest of the Day. 
All the rest of that Day. 
All the rest of the Day. 


Pace 83. 
with Stakes driving in to swing my Hammock upon. 
with Stakes driven in to swing my Hammock upon. 
with Stakes driving in to swing my Hammock upon. 


PaGE 94. 
I found the Air over-cast and grew cloudy. 
I found the Air over-cast and grow cloudy. 
I found the Air over-cast and grew cloudy. 


' The copy of the 1883 reprint of Taylor’s first edition here 
reads ‘which,’ whereas the British Museum copy of the original 
has ‘with.’ Similarly, on page 79, the reprint has ‘that I must 
come at them,’ whereas the Museum copy reads ‘that I might 
come at them,’ in agreement with O and T3. I have had no 
opportunity as yet to ascertain whether these variants in the 
reprint are simply slips, or whether different copies of. T' have 
different readings. 
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Pace 94 (2). 


O and then began to abate, and then in two Hours 
more it was calm. 

T' and then began to abate, and in two Hours more it 
was stark calm. 

T® and then began to abate, and in two Hours more it 
was calm. 


In the next eighty pages only a single variant has 
been noted in which O and T3 agree against T', 
the latter, on page 112, printing ‘I had’ instead of 
‘Had I,’ a mistake which any compositor in 
reprinting might have had sufficient sense to 
correct. For the moment at any rate, then, let us 
stop here and take these fourteen variants in the 
first six sheets (pages 1-66) where we find O and 
T} agreeing against T', and see what we can 
make of them. Two of them we may rule out 
at once as belonging to the same class as that 
on page 112, glaringly obvious errors of T', 
which might get themselves corrected at any 
time that the book was being set .up afresh. 
These are ‘Guinea’ for ‘Guiana’ on page 47 of T', 
and ‘all’ for ‘at all’on page 74. That both O and 
T 3 have the correét readings in these cases is hardly 
an argument either that one must have been copied 
from the other or that they must have had a 
common original, because two different compositors, 
reprinting independently from a text which had 
the wrong readings, could so easily have made the 
same correction. On the other hand, in three of 
the remaining twelve passages, those on pages 6, 
81 and 83, we find O and T? uniting in readings 
which it is impossible to believe that any pair of 
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compositors working independently could have 
substituted for those of T'. ‘Most miserablest,’ 
on page 6, is good enough English, but we cannot 
imagine two compositors independently strengthen- 
ing ‘ miserablest’ by the addition of ‘ most’ of their 
own accord, or weakening ‘that Day’ into ‘the Day,’ 
or turning ‘ Stakes driven’ into ‘ Stakes driving.’ 

Secondly, we observe that on pages 56 and 94 (2) 
whereas O differs from T' in two readings in each 
case, T3 in one agrees with O and in the other 
with T'. On page 56 T reads ‘ flung’ instead of 
‘I flung’ in agreement with O, and ‘for their 
weight’ instead of ‘ of their weight’ with T'. On 
page 94 (second passage) T3 agrees with T' in 
omitting the second ‘then,’ and agrees with O in 
printing ‘ calm’ without prefixing ‘stark.’ Hence 
we are bound to conclude that at least in some of 
their — the textual order is (i) ‘ Robeson 
Cruso,’ O; (ii) Taylor’s third edition, T3; (iii) 
Taylor’s first edition, T'. But we know that as a 
fact T3 was printed two months later than T', 
and we have thus to find a theory which will 
reconcile this contradiétion. The only theory 
which can do this is one that derives T3 from an 
earlier stage of T', and O from an earlier 'stage 
still. I venture, therefore, to suggest that O was 
printed, in whole or in part, from the uncorrected 
first proofs of T', and that T? was printed, in 
whole or in part, from the corrected proofs or 
revises. 

In the ninety-six pages with which we are con- 
cerned there are over one hundred and fifty variants 
between T' and O. All of these readings of O I 
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believe to have occurred on the first proof of T', 
and over one hundred and thirty of them to have 
been corrected, in many cases undoubtedly and in 
most cases presumably by Defoe himself, in the 
course of proof-reading. Further corrections were 
made on the revises, and these are the readings in 
which T' differs, for the better, or at least with 
intention, from both O and T:. 

We have looked at most of these corrections 
already; let us now examine the rest of them. 
The first is that on page 7, where O and T3 make 
Crusoe to have gone on his first voyage in 1651, 
and T' puts the date ten years later. Now there 
can be no question that 1651 is right, and 
1661, as the book stands, wrong. On page 74, 
and again at the beginning of the Journal, it is 
clearly stated in all three texts that Crusoe was 
wrecked on 30th September, 1659, and he cannot 
therefore have gone on his first voyage two years 
later. More than this, there is on page 46 a dis- 
tinét statement that the voyage to Guinea began on 
the same day as he had gone on his first voyage 
eight years earlier. In O and T we have the 
simple assertion ‘I went on board in an Evil Hour 
again, the 1st of Sept. (first of September) 1659.’ But 
in T' there are mysterious blanks, ‘I went on Board 
in an Evil Hour, the day of . Did it 
not occur to Defoe in reading his revises that it 
might be well to bring his story ten years nearer to 
his own time, causing him to alter 1651 to 1661 on 
page 7? Did he not hesitate when the question 
came up again on page 46, and leave blanks till he 
should have looked up what he had written else- 
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where? Did he not then forget all about it and 
leave 1659 on page 74 and at the head of the 
Journal? ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is a very great book, 
but it discloses many traces of the haste with which 
it was written, and surely here are two of them. 

Of all the variants with which we have to deal 
that concerned with the storm off the coast of 
Norfolk interests me most. As it stands in O, the 
dry land at which the rowers were aiming is called 
within the space of a few lines ‘shore, shore, strand, 
shore, shore, shore.” It seems to have struck 
Defoe that this was a little monotonous, and in 
T3 the six words stand as ‘shore, anything, strand, 
land, shore, coast,’ only two ‘shores’ being allowed 
to remain. I think the ‘anything’ made him 
ashamed when he came to the revise, and I hear 
him saying, ‘What I mean is sHore, and that’s 
what I'll call it,’ and he set his teeth and called it 
so six times over—‘shore, shore, shore, shore, 
shore, shore’—and let all honest men respect his 
pluck. 

After this we come to page 32, where O and 
T3 read ‘to seek for the Islands,’ and T' ‘ to seek 
out for the Islands.’ Did not Defoe intend here 
to replace ‘for’ by ‘out,’ and did he not omit to 
delete it clearly, so that the compositor simply 
inserted ‘ out,’ with a resultant pleonasm? 

My last variant is dull. On page 94 Defoe pre- 
ferred to use ‘ overcast’ as an infinitive, and altered 
‘grew cloudy’ to ‘grow cloudy’ to match. I 
cannot pretend that this strengthens my argument, 
but it does not weaken it, and in all the other 
passages I am bold enough to hope that the 
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explanations I have offered of the variants may have 
carried conviction. It is possible that some one 
who accepts the order O, T;3, T', as that of 
the true development of the text, may be able to 
hit on an ideally satisfactory explanation of how 
this came about. The best I can propound myself 
is that O (‘ Robeson Cruso’) is a piracy set up, at 
least in part, from a stolen set of first proofs of 
T' (Taylor’s First Edition), and that T} (Taylor's 
Third Edition) was set up, at least in part, not 
from his First or his Second as printed off, but 
from a nearly correét set of second proofs or revises 
of the First. 

In suggesting that O is a piracy I come into 
collision with the argument that the book is too 
badly printed to have been intended for sale, despite 
its imprint : ‘ Printed for the Book-Sellers of London 
and Westminster.’ As already noted, it is certainly 
very badly printed, italics being used at frequent 
intervals instead of roman type, presumably because 
the supply of the latter was running short, and 
three quires being made to join on to their suc- 
cessors by the last paragraphs being set in larger 
type, so as to space out the amount of copy to the 
required length. Mr. Esdaile has kindly drawn 
my attention to another narrative of shipwreck 
(‘A New Discovery of Terra Incognita Australis, 
or the Southern World, by James Sadeur, a French- 
man, who being cast there by a Shipwrack lived 
35 years in that country’), printed in 1693, in 
which three different text types are used in 
different quires; but the case of ‘Robeson Cruso’ 
is much worse than this. Again I have to explain 
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why Defoe, who protested vigorously against the un- 
authorized abridgment issued from the Amsterdam 
Coffee House, makes no mention of this. My 
theory is that the book was intended to be sold not 
by the ‘ Book-Sellers of London and Westminster,’ 
as it professes, but by itinerant bookpedlars in the 
country, that for this purpose it was good enough, 
and that a whole edition might have been sold in 
this way without either Defoe or Taylor ever 
hearing of it. 

The only rival explanation is that Defoe, being 
connected with several printing-houses through his 
journalism, got ‘Robinson Crusoe’ set up as he 
wrote it, as a modern author might get a book 
type-written, not to sell it in this form, but to save 
himself trouble in offering it to publishers. My 
objections to this are that (i) under any conceivable 
circumstances it would, either in money or time, 
be an expensive thing to do, far more expensive 
than to have had the book fairly transcribed ; and 
(ii) that to have shown the book in such a form to 
a publisher would have excited grave suspicions as 
to its previous history, and thus have hindered 
rather than helped its acceptance. It has to be 
said, moreover, that after page 131 short passages 
of Reflections are omitted in many places, and that 
it is much more probable that a discriminating 
pirate shortened the book by cutting these out 
than that Defoe added them all in preparing his 
first draft for press. For piracy from proofs I can 
at least adduce the historic case of Richardson’s 
‘Clarissa,’ proofs of which, despite the fact that they 
were set up in his own printing-house under 
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stringent precautions, were sold successfully to 
Irish pirates. For an author of Defoe’s standing 
printing his book in a shabby edition, not intended 
for sale, in order to find a publisher for it, I think 
it will be hard to find a parallel. 

For the supposition that Taylor’s Third Edition 
was printed, in part or whole,’ not from a 
marketable copy of the First or Second Edition, 
but from corrected proof-sheets of the First, I 
can only plead that authors nowadays often bind 
up revises and use them as working copies, 
and that when the Third Edition came to be 
printed in June 1717 it is quite likely that every 
copy of the First had been sold. As late as 
1719 we may say with confidence that when a book 
was reprinted errors were more often introduced 
than eliminated, and that to reprint from correéted 
proofs of T' might well have been thought quite 
as good as reprinting from T*. But with this much 
said I submit my theory to the correction of biblio- 
graphers better versed than I can pretend to be in 
the mysteries of the book trade in the early years 
of the eighteenth century. One point, however, 
appears to me to be beyond all controversy, that is 
that the O Edition, whether it be explained as a 
reprint of uncorrected proofs, Defoe’s trial copy, or 
otherwise, is textually earlier than any of Taylor’s 
editions. 

Atrrep W. Po trarp. 


' It is obvious that if no corrections were made in the revise of a 
quire, the revise and the quire as printed become indistinguishable. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF PLACE-NAME 
ENTRIES IN SUBJECT CATALOGUES, 
INDEXES AND DIRECTORIES.’ 


I.—INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


)HE importance of place-name entry 
' RS in catalogues, indexes, and records of 

at ) a similar nature is almost too obvious 
by to emphasise, but in the belief that it 
pe is a subject that has received too little 
attention I propose to consider one aspeét of it in 
this paper—namely, how place-names should be 
arranged. 

The whole subject of what may be called Topical 
Entry would be far too wide to p Sad but before 
proceeding to my particular theme, I will briefly 
mention the principal aspects, only to show how 
wide a field is covered by place-name entry. 

(1) There may be author-entry under place, as 
in the case of any publications or reports issued by 
a borough corporation or district or county council. 
(2) Numerous titles commence with the name of 
a place, as reference to any catalogue will show. 
(3) Certain libraries group their journals, when 
they possess a large number, under place of publi- 
cation. (4) Titles of rare books in antiquarian 


* Paper read at the Monthly Meeting of the Library Association, 
13th February, 1913. 
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catalogues are sometimes collected under the names 
of towns where they were printed. (5) And lastly, 
the names of places are used as subject-entry in 
(2) subject catalogues, (4) dictionary catalogues, 
(c) indexes to printed matter of all kinds, and to 
minutes of all those bodies in which the question 
of locality may and does arise—city and borough 
corporations, county and distri€ét councils, and 
education committees. 

It is with respect to the last division that this 
paper is solely concerned, and as I have stated, 
it is further limited to discussion as to the arrange- 
ment of the place-names themselves, the form they 
should take, and the important question of entry 
when the name has a qualifying prefix. The 
matter of sub-headings under the main entry, let it 
be understood, is outside our subject. 

The form of the names for entry must depend 
upon the language in which the subject-catalogue 
or index is compiled; in English and American 
compilations the English forms will naturally be 
used. 

As in author-entry so (if to a less extent) in 
place-name entry the same name is likely to occur 
more or less frequently, referring to different owners 
of it. The same name is common to several towns 
in different countries,’ and in different parts of the 
same country to several towns, villages, and settle- 

* The two localities of ‘Scutari’ form an example of current 
interest. Classical geography supplies several examples of place- 
names many times repeated in the Roman Empire; there were 
seven Alexandrias (one now Kandahar), four cities of the name of 


Antiochia, six named Apollonia, six named Neapolis, and nine 
Nicza. 
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ments. Numberless instances of this occur in 
England, and many on the Continent. In the 
early ages—save among the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire and the civilised nations around 
the Mediterranean—there was little or no inter- 
course between communities, and the same reason 
for naming any locality they settled in occurred to 
our forefathers many times over, so that the same 
name was given many times over. Many place- 
names have entirely disappeared, many have changed 
their original form, but the central faét remains— 
that the same names, or variants of the same name, 
occur here, there, and everywhere. Without 
question, too, the same forces were at play among 
the early settlers of our colonies. After settlement, 
their first a€t would be to give a name to their 
new home. This was generally borrowed from the 
land of their birth. And as many who settled in 
different colonies, or different parts of the same 
colonies, came from the same part of the mother 
country, the obvious result was that the same 
place-name became doubled, trebled, and quad- 
rupled. It is possible to re-name streets, as the 
London County Council has been doing during the 
last few years, but in the case of towns and villages 
this is practically impossible—from the point of 
view of preventing confusion. Hence in any entry 
of place, care must be taken to ensure that a par- 
ticular name-entry relates to its true locality, and 
it is often desirable to identify it by adding the 
name of the county or distri¢t. The larger the 
index or catalogue, the greater the care needed in 
this respeét. 
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Rivers bearing the same name (we have several 
familiar instances of this in England) must be care- 
fully distinguished, and the use of particular names 
for various localities in one county is a point that 
must. be carefully noted. The separate portions of 
Lincolnshire known as Holland and Lindsey, the 
very widely divided distri¢ts of Yorkshire desig- 
nated by the names Craven, Cleveland, and Holder- 
ness, and the distri€ét of Lancashire called Furness, 
are important instances in our own land. In 
France use is still made of the old names of certain 
of the provinces existing before the Revolution, 
though for a century, more or less, those names 
have ceased to possess any political or geographical 
significance. 

To distinguish between the use of the same 
name in related localities, qualifying prefixes are 
in common use :-— 

These principally signify— 

1. Size (Great, Little). 

2. Altitude (Upper, Lower). 

3- Point of Compass (North, South, etc.). 

4. Age of foundation (Old or New). 
s It is just at this point that the difficulty comes 
in. To take an example nearest home. One is 
inclined to look up East London under East, South 
London under South: it seems to come naturally 
to do so, and the reference maker who knows or 
cares very little about names, thinks the term 
signifying the quarter of the compass the most 
likely place to look under. And yet it must be 
remembered that after all London is the name, 
and North, South, etc., merely the qualification. 
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The cataloguing Rules drawn up by a Committee 
of the American Library Association and the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom give 
the following direétion: ‘In deciding between 
different forms of place refer to standard gazetteers, 
such as “ Lippincott’s New Gazetteer,” “ Longman’s 
Gazetteer,” “Century Cyclopedia of Names,” 
and other publications.’' In the introduétion to 
‘Longman’s Gazetteer’ (p. ix.) this statement is 
made as to the method followed in the matter of 
entry of names with prefixes :— 

* The following are the parts of names that are usually 

transferred in the alphabetical arrangement : Great, Much, 
Little, High, Low, Nether, Upper, Long, New, Old, 
North, South, East, West (except where the second part 
of the name is significant, like Town, Market, Street, 
Heath). Old World names that have been transferred 
to the New World or colonies elsewhere with the prefix 
New, East, West, etc., are entered in their natural order, 
e.g., New York. Many double names of English parishes 
are frequently written indifferently with the parts of the 
name in either order, as Winterbourne Earls or Earls 
Winterbourne. These, if not found under one letter, 
will be found under the other.’ 
Although this is no more than a statement of a 
method that has been followed, and not a formu- 
lated rule, it seems to me that if a rule has to be 
formulated it could not be laid down under better 
and more comprehensive terms. 

Now the signal advantage in the inversion or 
transposition of prefixes lies in the faét that the pivot 

'*Cataloguing Rules: Author and Title-Entries compiled by 


a Committee of the American Library Association .and the 
Library Association.’ English edition, 1908, par. 30, p. 40. 


IV. Q 
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of entry is the original name itself. This is just 
one of those instances in which classification, as the 
late Mr. Cutter pointed out in his rules, comes to 
the aid of specific entry. Granted for instance that 
‘South Africa’ is a very definite entity in the realm 
of topography, this region forms only one division 
of a continuous area of the earth’s surface to which 
one comprehensive name has been given—local and 
fanciful, it is true, like the name of most continents— 
but a name nevertheless. No one for a minute con- 
tends that specific entry should not obtain in the case 
of separate countries of a continent (¢.g., Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Morocco), but if a researcher has to look 
up faéts about South Africa it is just as easy for 
him to find it under ‘ Africa’ as under ‘South,’ and 
if his researches are from the comparative point of 
view he will find the literature of, or the references 
to, all quarters of the continent grouped together. 

North and South America supply kindred 
examples. There seems no valid reason for 
separating them. And that very important— 
though perhaps not clearly defined—region, Central 
America—destined to play so large a part in the 
world of commerce if not of politics-—need not be 
relegated to yet another part of the alphabet. This 
recommendation again does not, of course, affect 
specific entry under the various countries under 
both divisions of the continent (United States, 
Mexico, Bolivia, Chile, etc.). 

It would not be worth while to lay stress upon 
the above particular instances if it were not that 
the compilers of so many important and valuable 
subject-catalogues and indexes differ as to their 
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practice in regard to them. For example, (1) the 
London Library Subject Catalogue enters under 
‘South Africa’ and ‘Western Australia,’ (2) the 
Surgeon General’s Index-Catalogue under ‘North’ 
and ‘South America’ and ‘South Africa’; (3) 
Poole’s Index, Supplement 1902-7, under ‘ Africa, 
South,’ according to the way I have suggested, but 
by a curious inconsistency entries are made under 
‘North’ and ‘South America’ and ‘ North’ and 
‘South Carolina’; (4) the Index to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica enters under prefixes; (5) the 
Subjeét Catalogue of the works added to the 
Library of the British Museum adheres closely to 
the lines laid down in the Gazetteer I have quoted ; 
so also does (6) the index to the Statesman’s Year 
Book. Lastly (7) the English Catalogue of books 
(1911) adopts the inversion method, America, N., 
America, S., Africa, N., Africa, S., whereas (8) 
the American Catalogue 1908-10 prefers entry 
under prefix. Thus of these eight authorities four 
favour direét entry under sella three (one of 
which is the British Museum) invert them, and 
one, to the confusion of its readers, impartially uses 
both methods. So long as the necessary cross- 
references are given these variations may not cause 
much annoyance, but it seems a pity that a uniform 
use cannot be adopted. 

Everyone must agree with the compilers ot 
‘Longman’s Gazetteer,’ in entering ‘Old World 
names that have been transferred to the colonies 
or elsewhere, with the prefix New, East, West, 
etc.,, in their natural order, eg. New York, 
New Zealand, New Guinea, New Amsterdam, 
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New Caledonia, New South Wales, East London 
(in Cape Colony), New Orleans—and so forth. 
In this class of entry the authorities I have quoted 
are entirely at one. But the question may be 
asked, Is it necessary to make any cross-reference 
from York to New York, Orleans to New Orleans, 
etc.? In the subject catalogue of a library devoted 
to the Colonies and their history, and in the index 
to a book or journal devoted to the same subjects, 
the answer, I think, should be ‘ Yes’; in indexes 
or subject catalogues dealing with current political 
and commercial geography, ‘ No,’ for the parent 
and daughter communities have long since ceased 
to have any connection or association. 

To discuss the place-names of all quarters of the 
globe would demand an encyclopedic knowledge 
of geography and languages. I shall therefore 
confine my closing remarks to a brief considera- 
tion of English and American examples as suffi- 
ciently illustrating the points to which I have 
called attention. 


II.—BRITISH PLACE-NAMES. 


The history and origin of place-names in England 
is a department of scholarship and science in which 
many have worked since the days of John Mitchell 
Kemble and Isaac Taylor. One of the most recent 
contributions is an essay by Mr. F. M. Stenton on 
the ‘Place-Names of Berkshire,’ which is not, 
however, limited to the county with which it 
primarily deals. One of its main objects is to 
point out the extreme caution to be exercised in 
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deducing geographical and historical faéts from 
place-names in their present form. They are far 
harder to derive than many of the names of towns 
in classical antiquity, and ideas as to their origin 
that have long been current are now being dis- 
puted. The present paper, however, is not a 
contribution to philology, so except where special 
circumstances make it interesting the derivations 
and origins will not be entered upon. 

The name ‘Charlton’ occurs in six counties, 
‘Norton’ in more than a dozen, ‘ Castleton’ in 
four; ‘Castletown’ occurs eight times—four in 
Ireland, twice in England, once in Scotland, and 
once in the Isle of Man; ‘ Marston’ four times 
in England. There are also seven instances in 
which ‘ Marston’ is compounded with another 
name (Marston Green, Marston Lane End, 
Marston Magna, Marston Meysey, Marston 
Montgomery, Marston Moreteyne, Marston St. 
Lawrence). 

‘Stoke’ as a single name belongs to eight places 
in England and occurs as a compound upwards of 
fifty times. 

‘Thorpe’ (the Teutonic name for village or 
small town) occurs about a dozen times, and as a 
compound nearly forty times in English place- 
names. 

But the most interesting example of what I 
have been endeavouring to illustrate is seen in 
‘Chipping,’ the old-English name for a market- 
town, from ‘chepe’ or ‘cheap’ which still survives | 
in the street names of London, Cheapside and * 
Eastcheap, and -ing, a settlement. In his work on 
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* Village Communities’ Sir Laurence Gomme’ de- 
scribes the ‘final’ type of village communities in 
Britain, and illustrates it by a detailed account of 
the old market-town and borough of Chippenham. 
This he quotes as an ‘interesting example of the 
archaic village community’ independent of any 
special manorial influences. The gradual loss of 
these ancient privileges is traced, but the old name 
remains—Chippenham (Market-Homestead or 
Market-Town). This collection of homesteads 
was a Clearing in a waste of forest which also 
formed a common meeting place for primitive 
exchange and mart—hence the name. Sir Lau- 
rence Gomme informs us that several market 
villages bore the name of Chipping with an addi- 
tional suffix ‘Chipping Campden and Sodbury in 
Gloucester; Chipping Lambourn in Berks; Chip- 
penhurst, Chippinghurst and Chipping Norton 
in Oxfordshire; Chipping Wycombe? in Bucks; 
Chipping and Chipping Barnet in Herts, and 
Chippingham (or Chippenham) in Cambridgeshire.’ 

The same reason for adoption must have pre- 
vailed in the case of ‘ Market,’ a word which 
though early incorporated in Teutonic languages 
was of Romance origin. There are several place- 
names in which ‘ Market’ appears (Market Bos- 
worth, Deeping, Drayton, Harborough, Lavington), 
but the most remarkable is Market Jew, generally 
known as Marazion, in Cornwall. We at least 
know that Market Jew is an anglicised rendering 
of the Latin ‘Forum Jovis.’ There are many cases 


‘ € Village Communities,’ 1890, pp. 173-89. 
* Wycombe is really Wick-ham, a ‘doublet.’ 
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in which ‘Market’ is the suffix (Stowmarket, 
Newmarket, Wickham Market, etc.), but these do 
not enter into our present consideration, which is 
the arrangement of these names in a dictionary 
catalogue, subjeét-catalogue or index. 

With regard to a name which is common to 
several counties, the name of the county must be 
carefully given—let me mention at the outset that 
I am supposing entry inalargecompilation. This 
may seem an elementary rule to state, but if we 
have to make use of it in addressing letters and 
telegrams, why not in indexes and catalogues? 
Double names, like the compounds of ‘Stoke’ or 
‘ Norton,’ need give very little trouble, because we 
have only to arrange the second name after the 
fore-name in alphabetical order. The prefixes 
‘Chipping’ and ‘ Market’ which I have specially 
mentioned should, as a rule, precede the name 
following, but Longman’s Gazetteer refers from 
Chipping Barnet to entry under ‘ Barnet,’ and from 
Market Bosworth to ‘Bosworth.’ If a place is 
better known under the second name, there is no 
reason why ‘ Chipping’ and ‘ Market’ should not 
be inverted. 

It is common knowledge that prefixes denoting 
size and direétion abound in the case of British 
place-names. They meet us in every locality and 
at every turn. North, South, East, West, Higher, 
Upper, Lower, Great, Little, are broadcast. The 
form ‘Much’ is occasionally met with, as in the 
instance of ‘ Much’ and ‘ Little’ Hadham in Herts. 
Perhaps one of the most curious forms of prefix is 
met with in Nether Stowey (one of the homes of the 
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Lake poets) and Over Stowey in Somerset—Stowey 
being the original name—and Nether and Over 
signifying Lower and Upper. The word Over in 
this sense is identical with the Dutch Over, as in 
Over Flakkee and Overyssel in Holland. 

As noted above, Longman’s ‘ Gazetteer’ deals with 
these names by inversion of the prefix, and this as a 
general rule seems right. Very often, however, 
the original locality has apparently disappeared ; for 
instance, there is East Leake, but I cannot find 
mention of any ‘ Leake,’ so the method of entry is 
obvious. The London Hampstead as we now 
know is divided into ‘ North,’ ‘ South,’ and ‘ West,’ 
and here I should simply arrange my entries under 
‘Hampstead, North, South, and West.’ But in 
Berkshire there is an Easthampstead all spelt in 
one word, and here again no one would do other- 
wise than adopt the obvious and natural entry 
under E. Lastly, use always sanctions exceptions, 
and I quote as an illustrative example of this the 
eastern metropolitan boroughs of East and West 
Ham, which are always entered under ‘ East’ and 
‘ West,’ though they are not spelt as single words, 
as in the case of Eastham in Cheshire and the Sussex 
village of Westham which adjoins Pevensey Castle. 


III—AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES. 


This is a subject I can only touch on briefly. 
When I say American this merely refers to the 
United States, and from the enormous amount of 
material I have only been able to seleét a few 
examples from two or three States. It is only the 
native Indian names that can lay claim to antiquity. 
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Some of the Dutch names are most interesting 
from an ethnological standpoint, but these are not 
the concern of this paper. 

A very great majority of names are simply 
importations made by the early colonists who took 
those from the towns or counties whence they 
came. The State of New York has a blend of 
names of all kinds—‘ Fayetie’ and ‘ Lafayette,’ 
‘Friendship,’ ‘Garrison,’ ‘Great Bend,’ ‘Great 
Neck,’ ‘ Lake George,’ ‘ Lake Placid,’ ‘ Mohawk,’ 
“New Rochelle,’ and ‘New York.’ Here we see 
the results of English and French settlement in a 
district thickly peopled with aboriginal Indians, 
traces of whose names remain. 

But a curious, if not amazing feature of United 
States place-names consists in the total confusion of 
the geography of our British Isles. In Penn- 
sylvania, ‘Mechanicsburg’ is in the county of 
Cumberland; the town of North Wales is in the 
county of Montgomery; Reading, as in England, 
is in Berkshire. Now let us turn to the State of 
Massachusetts, which also possesses a town named 
Reading, but this is in Middlesex. Massachusetts 
is prolific in other geographical curiosities; for 
example, Chelsea is in Suffolk; Chelmsford is in 
Middlesex; Ipswich is in Essex; Manchester in 
Essex; the town of Cheshire is in Berkshire; 
Bedford is in Middlesex, and New Bedford in 
County Bristol. From this list one gathers that 
the names of towns in United States indexes and 
gazetteers need immensely careful arrangement. 
There is no space to make further quotations; but 
I may add, in conclusion, that the Commonwealth 
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of Australia supplies equally interesting examples 
of the British place-names all being shaken up 
together like a pack of cards in confusion. 


IV.—DIRECTORIES. 


The method of compilation of lists of street 
names is one in which, I think, as much lattitude 
as possible should be given to the choice of the 
user. Many people cannot understand the techni- 
calities of inversion, and if the average man is more 
likely to look under New Oxford Street than 
Oxford Street (New) it is much better to make 
the entry under the first word. There is Bridge 
Street in Westminster, and New Bridge Street 
leading to Blackfriars Bridge; no one would do 
otherwise than enter the latter under New Bridge 
Street. Considering their proximity, Old and 
New Broad Street should come together in a 
Directory, but Broad Street, Golden Square, in the 
City of Westminster, the notoriety of which, due 
to its pump in cholera times, is long since extinét, 
should be clearly distinguished from the centre of 
the financial activity of the Metropolis. 

In conclusion, our system of place-name entry 
should be methodical; the larger the index, the 
larger the catalogue, the more care is required in 
detail. The inversion of names with prefixes, 
although not absolutely necessary so long as cross- 
references are used, is highly desirable, but the 
chief essential is uniformity of entry. In smaller 
compilations, detail in method of entering place- 
names is not so pressing. 

ARCHIBALD L. CLARKE. 
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Miniaturen aus Handschriften der Kgl. Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Georg Leidinger. Heft 2. Flamischer 
Kalender (Cod. lat. 23638). Rihn & Tietze. 
Miinchen. 


#) Library in the section of illuminated 
. €4| eX) manuscripts is aptly suggested by the 
! er two numbers that have appeared of 
iGo Dr. Leidinger’s admirable series. The 
first, which we had the pleasure of noticing a few 
months ago, is devoted to the so-called Gospel-book 
of the Emperor Otto III, a fine specimen of the 
interesting, if somewhat crude and barbaric, art 
practised in Germany during the late tenth and 
early eleventh centuries; and now Dr. Leidinger 
takes us at a bound into the sixteenth century, and 
introduces us to a singularly beautiful example, 
hitherto little known, of Flemish miniature-paint- 
ing at its highest perfeétion as a pictorial art. So 
sharp a contrast implies an intention to do some- 
thing in succeeding numbers towards bridging over 
the gap between these phases in the history of 
illumination, an intention for whose fulfilment all 
students of the subje€ will look forward eagerly. 
The manuscript here reproduced is most pro- 
bably only a fragment. It contains a Calendar, with 
a full-page miniature to illustrate each of the 
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months, and two other full-page miniatures repre- 
senting the Birth of Eve and the Flood respectively. 
Delightful and fascinating in themselves, these 

i€tures have an enhanced interest from their close 
Kinship, first remarked by Pere J. van den Gheyn, 
to the paintings of the Hennessy Hours at Brussels 
and the fragmentary Hours in the British Museum, 
recently reproduced in honour of Sir George 
Warner. This kinship is especially striking in the 
January and September pictures, which are all but 
identical in the London and Munich manuscripts. 
It is quite obvious, however, throughout, both in 
details of composition and in general style; and 
there can be little doubt that the Munich manu- 
script must be assigned, like the others, to the 
school of Simon Bening of Bruges. Indeed, the 
exquisite handling of landscape and trees seems to 
indicate the master’s own hand rather than a pupil’s. 
In the picture for May, especially, there is a 
delicacy, atmosphere, and perspective which could 
hardly be surpassed. Among the features peculiar 
to this book is a crane worked by means of a tread- 
mill, and used for hoisting wine-casks (Oétober). 
The miniature of the Flood is a remarkably spirited 
and dramatic composition; and that of the Birth 
of Eve is noteworthy for its charming landscape, 
for its quaint representation of the Creator in papal 
garb and tiara, and also as a late instance of the 
‘continuous’ method so common in medizval art, 
the Fall and Expulsion being depicted in the 
middle distance. As in the first number, the 
plates are excellent. 

J. A. H. 











